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INTRODUCTION 

The  problem  for  this  research  was  to  learn  how  well 
parents  could  judge  the  feelings  of  their  twelve-year-old 
children  with  regard  to  self  adjustment  and  social  adjust- 
ment. It  was  recognized  that  parental  understanding  of 
children  could  not,  in  reality,  be  measured  quantitatively 
unless  some  definite  tool  were  accepted  and  that  the  re- 
liability of  the  findings  would  depend  upon  the  representa- 
tiveness of  the  subject  group  and  upon  the  validity  of  the 
particular  questionnaire  or  personality  test  employed.  A 
secondary  problem  was  to  learn  how  well  teachers  could 
estimate  the  responses  given  by  these  children  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  inventory. 

Areas  considered  for  exploration  were:  comparisons  of 
father  and  mother  judgments  for  the  entire  group  of  chil- 
dren; comparisons  of  father-son,  father-daughter,  mother- 
son,  and  mother-daughter  relationships;  and  comparisons 
of  parents'  and  teachers'  Judgments  for  those  children 
whose  parents'  estimates  wore  extremely  close  and  for  those 
children  whose  parents'  estimates  were  most  divergent. 


REVIEW  OF  LITHUTURE 


Justification  of  the  Study 

It  is  our  promise  that  the  better  parents  understand 
their  children  the  more  capable  they  are  of  guiding  thorn. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  all  through  the  3tru  ;:lo 
toward  nature  adjustment  tho  individual  needs  encouragement 
and  guidance.  It  Is  recognize ':  that  the  family,  as  the  pri- 
mary social  unit  and  as  the  matrix  of  individual  personali- 
ties, provides  the  laboratory  in  which  self-concepts  are 
formed  and  in  which  many  social  experiments  are  attempted. 

Personality  reactions  to  home  situations,  especially 
those  caused  by  parents'  attitudes  toward  the  child,  seem 
to  transfer  into  genoral  tendencies  in  other  situations  but 
children  vary  in  the  extent  of  specificity  of  such  trans- 
fers. Anderson  has  stated! 

In  the  recent  literature  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment, of  children's  behavior  and  personality,  it 
appears  that  more  and  more  recognition  is  being  given 
to  tho  importance  of  tho  interplay  of  personalities 
within  the  family  group..... As  Burgess  has  pointed 
out  in  reporting  the  White  Mouse  Conference  of  Child 


1  Titles  other  than  those  herein  discussed  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliography.  These  studies  are  relevant, 
but  somewhat  peripheral  to  the  main  objectives  of  this 
Investigation. 


Health  and  Protection,  the  externals  of  home  life 
are  not  nearly  so  significant  as  the  more  subtle 
personal  relationships  in  their  influence  on  the 
personality  of  the  child.1 

According  to  Myers,  Ogburn  in  reporting  the  White 

House  Conference  of  1930  has  written i 

Two  outstanding  conclusions  are  indicated  by 
the  data  on  changes  in  family  life.  One  is  the 
decline  of  the  institutional  functions  of  the  fam- 
ily, as  for  example,  its  economic  functions 

The  other  outstanding  conclusion  is  the  re- 
sulting predominant  importance  of  the  personality 
functions  of  the  family,  that  is,  those  that  pro- 
vide for  the  mutual  adjustments  among  husbands, 
wives,  parents,  and  children  and  for  the  adaptation 
for  each  member  of  the  family  to  the  outside* world. 
The  family  has  always  been  responsible  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  formation  of  character.   It  has  fur- 
nished social  contacts  and  group  life.  With  the 
decline  of  its  institutional  functions,  these  per- 
sonality functions  have  come  to  be  its  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  society.  The  chief  concern 
over  the  family  nowadays  is  not  how  strong  it  may 
be  as  an  economic  organization  but  how  well  it  per-  „ 
forms  services  for  the  personalities  of  its  members. 

Most  writers  have  approached  parent-child  relationships 
by  studying  inter-personal  attitudes  and  behavior.  Such 
studies,  however,  have  not  attempted  to  measure  specific 
areas  of  parent  understanding  of  children  and  little  re- 
search has  been  done  concerning  how  well  parents  understand 
the  child's  beliefs  concerning  his  own  attitudes  and  be- 
havior. Information  in  this  area  has  been  implied  or  indirect. 


1  John  Peyton  Anderson,  A,  Study  of  the  Relationships 
Betueen  Certain  Aspects  of  Parental  Behavior  and  Attitudes 
and  the  Behavior  of  Junior  Hi ;-.h   School  Pupils,  p.  1. 

2  Theodore  R.  Myers,  Intra-Family  Relationships  and 
Pupil  Adjustment,  p.  5. 


Choice  of  Subjects  for  Investigation 

In  considering  the  choice  of  subjects  for  a  study  of 
this  kind  several  factors  must  be  considered.  Cattell  has 
written  that  it  would  seen  desirable  to  have  a  group  of 

subjects  highly  homogeneous  as  to  age  for  a  cross-sectional 

1 
study.   If  one  age  group  wore  to  be  chosen,  early  adoles- 
cence would  seem  to  be  a  period  worthy  of  research  as  re- 
gards parent-child  understanding  since  psychologists  concur 
that  it  marks  the  period  of  psychological  weaning  from 
parental  ties. 

Hurlock  has  said,  "Adolescence  extends  from  the  be- 
ginning of  puberty,  between  eleven  and  thirteen,  to  the 

2 
aje  of  maturity."   Goodenough  has  declared  that  the  most 

significant  responses  to  questions  are  likely  to  come  from 

3 
children  in  the  early  adolescent  or  pre-adolescent  period. 

This  age  group  has  also  been  recommended  for  study  by  Kings- 
bury who  stated  that  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixt 

the  naivete  and  frankness  of  the  ten-year-olds  in  admitting 

h 
feelings  of  personal  and  social  inferiority  decrease. 

As  further  justification  for  the  choice  of  this  age 

group,  statistical  research,  as  reviewed  by  Cole,  shows 


1  Raymond  B.  Cattell,  Description  and  Ileasurement  gf 
Personality T  p.  299. 

2  Elizabeth  B.  Hurlock,  Child  Development,  p.  U5. 

3.  Florence  L.  Goodenough,  "The  Diagnostic  Significance 
of  Children's  Wishes",  Mental  Hygiene.  9  (1925)  3»*5. 

h-  Borrest  A.  Kingsbury,  Adolescent  Character  and  Per- 
sonality,, p.  293-291)-. 


that  there  is  little  improvement  in  pupils'  difficulties 
of  adjustment  during  high  school  years.   This  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  personal  adjustment  might  reach  a 
measureable  state  by  junior  high  school  years. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  subjects  in  this 
age  group  a  wide  range  as  to  type  and  degree  of  adjust- 
ment may  be  expected.  According  to  Bayley  and  Tuddenham, 
adjustments  may  be  strained  seriously  for  those  children 
who  mature  early  and  are  over-size  or  for  those  who  are 

late  in  reaching  pubescence  and  are  much  smaller  than 

2 
their  associates.   Conversely,  Murphy,  Murphy,  and  Ilew- 

comb  have  stated  that  "There  are  some  traits  which  are 
characteristic  of  age  levels  but  much  which  seems  at  first 
to  be  a  reflection  of  physiological  age  is  really  a  re- 
flection of  social  opportunities  and  requirements  which 
confront  the  child  at  a  given  period." 


Areas  of  Investigation 

For  any  research  problem  which  concerns  the  study  of 
personality  it  is  imperative  that  certain  specific  areas 


1  Luella  Cole,  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  p.  156-157. 

2  Nancy  Bayley  and  Read  Tuddenham.  Ado:l-escerlt  Changes 
in  Body  Build.  Forty-Third  Yearbook,  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  p.  53. 

3  Gardner  Murphy,  Lois  Barclay  Murphy,  and  Theodore  ». 
Newcomb,  Experimental  Social  Psychology,  p.  336. 


of  investigation  be  chosen.  Sanford  found  that 

the  best  evidence  that  a  subjective  outlook 

was  more  pronounced  in  our  older  subjects -- 

and  probably  in  our  youngest  subjects than  in 

our  middle  subjects  is  afforded  by  the  General 
Concepts  Experiment,  a  procedure  designed  to  re- 
veal the  child's  way  of  looking  at  his  world. 
The  results  from  this  experiment  showed  that  when 
the  age  of  seven  through  fifteen  years  was  con- 
sidered, there  was  a  decrease  in  the  tendency  to 
use  concepts  of  physical  structure,  an  increase 
in  Subjective,  Sentient,  and  Anthropocentric  con- 
cepts. There  seemed  to  be  adequate  support  for 
the  generalization  that  with  increasing  age  dur- 
ing the  period  under  study  the  responses  of  chil- 
dren became  more  personal,  more  flavored  by  emo- 
tion, more  frequently  determined  by  inner  pro- 
cesses. The  older  the  child,  it  seemed,  the  more 
inclined  was  he  to  put  something  of  himself  into 
his  reactions. 

It  would  seem  very  important,  then,  that  parents  under- 
stand the  inner  child. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  innermost  self, 
the  self  image,  the  self  concept,  and  the  self -regarding 
sentiment.  Conklin  has  stated,  "What  the  individual  thinks 
of  himself  influences  his  interpretations  of  situations  and 

this,  in  turn,  affects  the  course  of  his  imagination,  his 

2 
emotional  reactions,  and  his  overt  responses."   Tschech- 

telin  has  written,  "An  issue  of  fundamental  importance  to 

the  well-being  of  the  child  is  his  own  opinion  of  himself." 


1  Hevitt  Sanford  and  others,  Physique.  Personality. 
and  Scholarship,  Monograph,  Society  for  Research  in  Child 
Development,  o  (1933)  6^5. 

2  Edmund  S.  Conklin,  Principles  of  Adolescent  Psy.- 

3  's.'k.  Tschechtelln,  "Self-Appraisal  of  Children", 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.  39  (19^5)  25-32. 


If  parent-child  relationships  and  child  self  concepts 
are  basic  factors  about  which  more  knowledge  is  desirable, 
it  would  seem  important  to  endeavor  to  learn  how  well  each 
parent  understands  the  feelings  of  his  particular  child. 

According  to  Stagner,  however,  personality  does  not 
develop  a  single,  unified,  internally  consistent  self- 
image;  each  man  is  composed  of  many  selves.   It  has  often 
been  said  that  human  society  is  a  society  of  selves.  Ac- 
cording to  KcKinney,  the  development  of  self  is  made  poss- 
ible only  by  the  process  of  role-taking;  that  is,  by  recog- 
nition of  self  in  relationship  to  others. 

It  is  obvious  that  parents  are  primarily  influential 

in  establishing  the  child's  early  social  adjustment.  They 

provide  a  pattern  for  emulation  and  they  train  the  child  to 

accept  their  own  peculiar  social  patterns.  According  to  the 

American  Council  on  Educations 

Every  family  has  its  own  way  of  life.  Each  re- 
gards certain  customs,  habits,  and  manners  as  desir- 
able and  requires  all  members  of  the  family  group  to 
observe  them  as  part  of  the  daily  routine.  Usually 
these  habits  are  the  ways  of  their  relatives  and     3 
friends,  of  the  social  group  of  which  they  are  a  part. 


1  Ross  Stagner,  Psychology  of  Personality,  p.  170. 

2  John  C.  IlcKinney,  "A  Comparison  of  the  Social  Psy- 
cholo-'y  of  G.  H.  Head  and  J.  L.  Moreno",  Sociometry.  19 

U9>+7)  338-3^9.  .   ,       m   u 

3  American  Council  on  Education,  Helping  Teachers 

Understand  Children,  p.  58. 


oust  recognize,  however,  that  the  family  is  not 
omnipotent;  that  by  the  time  the  child  reaches  pubescence, 
many  intervening  variables  have  been  influential.  Con- 
formity to  peers  and,  sequentially,  adulation  of  young 
adults  as  demonstrated  in  a  study  by  Ilavighurst,  Robinson, 
and  Dorr  are  replacing  family  sovereignity.  According  to 
Hollingworth,  parental  attitudes  are  most  important  and 

have  the  possibility  of  acting  in  opposition  to  attitudes 

2 
which  nut  be  evolved  In  the  normal  child.   With  regard 

to  parental  understanding  Wittenberg  has  said,  "The  most 
difficult  fact  for  parents  to  accept  is  that  the  pre-adoles- 
cent  does  not  perform  consistently  in  any  direction. 

In  view  of  these  opinions  of  persons  interested  in  the 
field  of  personality  development  of  children,  it  would  seem 
important  that  parent  understanding  of  child  feelings  in  two 
general  areas,  those  of  self  adjustment  and  social  adjust- 
ment, be  investigated.  Obviously,  the  results  of  such  an 
investigation  would  involve  parent  understanding  of  the 
child's  level  of  maturity  and  sexual  differences  would  also 


1  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  Kyra  Z  Robinson,  and  Mildred 
Dorr,  "The  Development  of  the  Ideal  Self  in  Childhood  and 
Adolescence",  Journal  of  Ideational  Research,  ko   (19lf6) 
24-1—2^7. 

2  Leta  S.  Holling\:orth,  The.  Psycholo-v  p_f  the  Adoles- 
cent .  p.  36. 

3  Rudolph  Wittenberg,  "Before  the  Teens  -What  to  Ex- 
pect of  Our  Children",  Child  Study.  Fall,  19^-8,  p.  9. 


be  Important.  According  to  Terman,  "Girls  surpass  boys 
at  nearly  all  ages  In  social  interest  and  boys  surpass 
girls  at  most  ages  in  activity  level." 

A  number  of  writers  have  stressed  the  presence  of 
cross-sexual  understanding  or  have  postulated  the  need 
for  such  understanding  if  children  are  to  become  well  ad- 
justed. Frank  has  emphasized  cross-sexual  relations  in 

2 
his  discussion  of  the  adolescent  and  the  family.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  that  father-daughter  and  mother-son 
relationships  should  be  carefully  observed. 


Methodology  of  Investigation 

Personality  data  are  so  numerous  and  so  diverse  that 
any  study  must  select  its  technique  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  particular  phases  to  be  explored.  Although 
most  writers  have  approached  parent-child  relationships  by 
studying  inter-personal  attitudes  and  behavior,  a  variety  of 
techniques  have  been  employed. 

Long  obtained  parental  reports  concerning  the  unde- 
sirable behavior  of  children  and  the  training  methods  em- 
ployed. Her  subjects  included  338  children  from  three  to 


1  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius .  Volume  I. 
p.  h82.  ""        ' 

2  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  Adolescence  A,  Period  of  Transition. 
Forty-Third  Yearbook,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation,  P.  2^1-250. 
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eighteen  years  of  age.  Parents  were  requested  to  answer 

a  questionnaire  containing  fifty  seven  descriptions  of 

undesirable  behavior  and  a  list  of  twenty  training  methods 

commonly  associated  with  the  treatment  of  such  behavior  in 

the  ordinary  conduct  of  family  life.  She  found  that  "The 

occurence  of  some  types  of  behavior  at  all  age  levels, 

however  infrequently  they  are  met,  suggests  that  factors 

1 
other  than  age  contribute  heavily  to  their  presence." 

Laws  employed  rating  scales  which  were  filled  in  by 
parents  and  by  other  adult  observers.  She  found  that  "Par- 
ents tend  to  rate  themselves  in  their  relation  to  their 

children  and  their  practices  concerning  them  somewhat  lower 

2 
than  observers  rate  them."   La\\rs  also  stated: 

Parents  tend  to  rate  the  responses  of  their 
children  somewhat  higher  than  observers  rate  them, 
except  when  the  response  of  the  child  is  a  source 
of  continued  irritation  to  the  parent,  or  when  it 
is  subjected  to  higher  standards  by  the  parent  than 
by  observers,  or  when  the  response  is  one  in  which 
a  child  is  likely  to  make  a  better  showing  before 
persons  outside  of  his  family. -3 

Champney  attempted  to  "relieve  the  rating  scale  of  its 

unearned  stigma  of  hopeless  unreliability"  in  a  study  which 

concerned  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  parents  thought  to 

have  an  important  bearing  on  the  social  development  of  chil- 


1  Alma  Long .  "Parents'  Reports  of  Undesirable  Behavior 
in  Children",  Child  Development.  12  (19^1)  W3-62. 

2  Gertrude  Laws,  Parent-Child  Relationships,  p.  20. 

3  Ibid. ,  p.  22. 


dren.  His  premise  was  that  significant  correlations  be- 
tween the  ratings  made  by  two  or  more  people  would  test 
the  reliability  of  such  ratings.  Several  raters  attempted 
to  rate  parents  on  the  following  points: 

Always  sees  subtleties  of  child's  motivation; 
shows  accurate  appreciation  of  child's  interests 
and  degree  of  raaturi':  . 

Usually  shows  thorough  understanding  of  the 
child;  occasionally  fails  to  see  the  point. 

Has  a  good  grasp  of  everyday  situations,  but 
often  misses  the  subtle  angles. 

Usually  shows  common  sense  where  the  point  is 
obvious,  but  is  incapable  of  keen  analysis. 

Is  entirely  lacking  in  subtlety;  often  misses 
the  obvious. 

Completely  fails  to  see  child's  viewpoint, 
capacities,  limitations. 

Expects  entirely  too  much  or  too  little.  Fails 
to  meet  the  child  on  child's  own  ground. 

Evaluations  of  parents  wore  then  evolved  by  computing  the 

correlations  between  judgments  of  different  raters.  Champ- 

ney  concluded  that: 

Parent-child  behavior  is  too  complex  to  be 
handled  by  the  objective  approach.  The  per' 
tual  and  integrative  powers  of  the  home  visitor 
must  be  utilized,  and  provided  with  an  instru- 
ment for  their  quantitative  expression.  The  rat- 
ing scale  is  ideal  for  thls,purpose  if  it  can  be 
&e  sufficiently  accurate. 

A  somewhat  more  comprehensive  study  of  family  relation- 
ships was  that  of  Havighurst  and  Taba  who  devised  a  "family 


1  H.  Champney,  "The  Measurement  of  Parent  Behavior", 
Child  Development.  12  (19^1)  121-166. 
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relationships"  questionnaire  in  which  the  following  ten 
areas  of  family  life  were  considered : 

1.  Coumon  participation  in  wor!:  and  play 

2.  Decree  of  approval-disapproval 

3.  Regularity  in  the  home 
h.     Confidences  shared 

J.  Sharing  in  family  decisions 

6.  Child's  acceptance  of  home  standards 

7.  Trust  and  faith  in  child  by  parents 

8.  Parental  attitude  toward  peer  activity 

9.  Interparental  relations 
10.  Signs  of  tension 

Their  thirteen-year-old  subjects  could  answer  each  of  the 

several  questions  in  each  area  in  one  of  five  ways  ra 

fron  "very  often"  to  "almost  never".  Scores  on  the 

questionnaire  wore  then  correlated  with  individual  scores 

on  a  character-reputation  rating  made  by  adults  outside 

1 
the  family  and  with  the  scores  of  personality  inventories. 

Syraonds  employed  a  combination  of  questionnaire  and 

ratings  in  a  study  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  ascertain 

which  parent's  behavior  appeared  to  be  most  influential  in 

relation  to  the  child's  behavior.  Teachers'  ratings  were 

2 
used  to  prove  the  validity  of  child  responses.   He  stated: 


1  Rt  J.  Havighurst  and  H.  Taba,  Adolescent  Character 
and  Personality,  p.  233-2^2. 

2  P.  M.  Sy::ionds,  Psychology  of  Parent-Child  Relation- 
ships ?  p.  23. 
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Few  reliable  differences  were  found  to  indi- 
cate that  either  parent  was  more  Influential  than 

the  other  in  relation  to  the  child's  behavior 

However,  there  was  a  slight  tendency,  evident  in 
a  few  questionnaire  items,  for  the  mother  to  have 
a  stronger  relationship  to  the  behavior  of  boys  in 
certain  affectional  areas,  with  the  reverse  being 
true  for  the  girls  in  that  the  father's  behavior 
and  attitudes  had  the  closer  association. 

It  seems  probable  that  detailed  statements  regarding 
the  reasons  for  choice  of  techniques  aid  the  reader  in 
evaluating  any  piece  of  research.  An  emphasis  on  methodo- 
logical aspects  of  study  seems  to  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  available  tech- 
niques. 

Much  has  been  written  which  is  derogatory  to  the  use 

of  personality  inventories.  Terman  has  stated: 

The  psychologist  stands  aghast  at  the  self- 
assurance  with  which  the  professional  school  coun- 
selors of  America  diagnose  the  personality  faults 
of  little  children  and  at  the  boldness  with  which 

they  undertake  the  delicate  task  of  adjustment 

The  student  of  genius  who  is  familiar  with  the  mo- 
tivating influences  that  have  their  origin  in  the 
quirks  of  childhood  personality  shudders  to  think 
what  the  result  would  have  been  if  school  counselors 
had  had  a  chance  to  "adjust"  the  personalities  of 
the  budding  geniuses  of  history.  One  can  imagine 
them,  freed  from  all  their  peculiarities  and  com- 
plexes, adjusted  to  the  world  as  it  was  and2becom- 
ing  indistinguishable  from  the  common  herd. 

Such  statements,  however,  would  not  prove  the  worth- 

lessness  of  such  inventories  for  some  purposes  if  these 


1  P.  M.  Symonds,  op.,  cit.,  p.  I69. 

2  Lewis  Ma  Terman,  "The  Measurement  of  Personality", 
Science.  60  (193^)  60?. 
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were  carefully  chosen.  Carl  Rogers  has  written: 

The  problem  of  adjustment  of  a  personality  to 
its  environment  is  a  difficult  field  to  enter  with 
tools  of  measurement. ....  Pew  people  will  glw  truth- 
ful answers  when  directly  questioned  about  their 
feelings.  To  ask,  "Are  you  unhappy  because  you  do 
not  have  more  friends?"  is  not  apt  to  be  productive 
of  truthful  replies.  Most  children  (and  adults) 
will  be  apt  to  say,  "no".  Suppose,  however,  the 
child  is  asked  how  many  friends  he  would  like  to 
have  and  the  reply  is  "Hundreds".   (Earlier  he 
was  asked  how  many  friends  he  has,  and  named  one 
or  two).   It  is  quite  evident  then  that  he  feels 
keenly  his  need  for  a  wider  circle  of  friends  al- 
though a  question  concerning  the.  matter  has  never 
been  directly  asked  or  answered.1 

Thus,  it  would  seen  advisable  to  find  a  questionnaire 
with  a  high  threshold  of  child-recognition  as  to  type  of 
questions.  Promme,  in  discussing  questionnaires,  has 
said,  "Yes-no  responses  are  neither  sufficient  nor  reliable 
indicators  of  attitude;  stimulus  values  or  meanings  of  ques- 
tions nay  not  be  held  constant;  we  cannot  judge  whether  or 
not  questions  mean  the  saae  to  all  subjects  for  the  sub- 
ject frequently  considers  other  related  issues  in  connec- 

2 
tlon  with  any  item."   While  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  the 

evidence  was  not  considered  entirely  applicable  to  this 
study;  knowledge  was  sought  as  to  how  well  parents  could 
judge  not  only  the  child's  expressions  of  his  fceling3  but 
also  how  well  they  could  predict  the  way  in  which  he  would 


1  Carl  R.  Rogers,  Measuring  Personality  Adjustment  in 
Children,  p.  107. 

2  Allan  Fromme,  "On  the  Use  of  Certain  Qualitative 
Methods  of  Attitude  Research:  a  Study  of  Opinions  on  the 
Methods  of  Preventing  War",  Journal  of  Social  Psychology, 
13  (19^1)  ^29-^59. 
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interpret  the  questions. 

Supplcwentary  Study 

Host  writers  concede  the  importance  of  parent-child 

understanding  and  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 

importance  of  teacher-child  relationships.  Levy,  in 

working  with  a  group  of  adolescents,  ten  way   of 

their  problcr.s  had  to  do  with  learning  to  get  along  in 

1 
the  school  situation. 

According  to  Murphy,  Murphy,  and  Ilewcoiab: 

The  biases  which  have  shaped  the  devclo; 
of  research  on  elementary  school  children  have 
been  largely  forncd  by  the  needs  of  teachers  who 
are  handling  large  groups  of  children  and  need  to 
find  some  general,  ss.fe  principles  for  such  wide 
application  as  to  be  usable  with  most  children  in 
any  normal  school  set-up.  Consequently  there  is 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  study  of  groups  and  gener- 
alizations about  groups  of  children  at  the  expense, 
on  the  one  hand  of  understanding  individual  chil- 
dren, and,  on  the  other,  of  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  institutions  on  children.^ 

Baker  has  written  of  the  need  for  teacher  understand- 
ing of  children  as  follows : 

Before  Intelligent  and  effective  provision  can 
be  made  for  such  — (individual  pupil)  — differences, 
teachers  and  school  administrators  must  know  the 


1  Sidney  J.  Levy,  "Nondlrective  Techniques  in  the 
Study  of  Developmental  Tasks  of  Adolescence",  The  School 
Review.  57  (19^9)  300-309. 

2  Murphy,  Murphy,  and  Newcomb,  pj).  cit. .  p.  621. 
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nature  of  these  differenew  and  the  traits  and 
characteristics  of  the  oupils  with  whoa  they 
work.-1- 

Some  teachers,  of  course,  nave  more  personal  contacts 

with  their  pupils  by  reason  of  the  type  of  siibject  matter 

taught  or  through  extra-class  activities  than  do  others 

and  the  elements  of  teacher  objectivity  and  interest  are, 

no  doubt,  influential  factors.  Aoeordln        r,  "High 

school  teachers  v,.      .'./  in  their  knowledge  of  their 

pupils.  Some  teachers  iuiow  at  least  four  times  as  ouch 

2 
as  others  and  probably  twice  as  much  as  the  aver.- 

The  level  of  teacher  understanding  of  child  feelings 

in  regard  to  self  adjustment  and  social  adjustment  and 

comparison  of  teacher  judgments  and  parent  judgments 

would,  therefore,  seem  pertinent  as  an  area  for  supple- 
mentary study. 

SUBJECTS 

Twenty  twelve-year  old  girls  and  twenty  twelve-: 
old  boys,  their  eighty  parents,  and  two  teachers  for  each 
of  sixteen  of  these  children  were  chosen  as  subjects  for 
this  study.  The  choice  of  children  was  limited  by  four 
factors:  (1)  only  those  children  who  were  twelve  years  old 


1  Harry  Leigh  Baker,  "High-School  Teachers'  Knowledge 
of  Their  Pupils",  The  School  Review.  k6   (1938)  175. 

2  Ibid..,  p.  157. 
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wore  interviewed ;  (2)  broken  families  could  not  be  in- 
cluded since  mother,  father,  and  child  reust  all  respond 
to  the  questionnaire;  (3)  not  all  children  and  parents 
asked  to  co-operate  would  be  willing  to  take  part  in 
such  a  study;  and  (h)   with  toachor  judgments  in  mind, 
the  investigator  wished  to  interview  only  those  chil- 
dren for  whom  3uch  judgments  night  be  obtained. 

The  families  interviewed  live  in  an  urban  area  of 
twenty  thousand  population.  Located  in  the  town  is  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  and  applied  science.  Table  1 
illustrates  the  occupational  status  of  fathers  in  the 
3tudy. 
Table  1.  Occupational  status  of  fathers  in  the  study. 

Occupational  level :  liuaber  of  fathers 

Professional  19 

Businessman  (owner  or  executive)  8 

Businessioan  (employed)  2 

Skilled  workman  7 

Unskilled  workman  h 

Source  of  classification i  l\   U.  Taussig,  Principles  of 
Economics 

It  was  recognized  that  the  socio-economic  level  of 

the  families  was  definitely  skewed  toward  the  professional 

classos  duo  to  the  nature  of  the  community  and  to  the  fact 

that  working  mothers,  broken  homes,  and  transient  families 

United  the  possibility  of  procuring  subjects  in  other 

groups. 
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Between  forty-five  and  fifty  family  units  were 
called  and  few  parents  or  children  refused  to  parti- 
cipates. Contacts  were  made  by  aeans  of  names  obtained 
from  school  administrators,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
frra  parents  and  children  who  had  already  boon  inter- 
viewed. These  names  were  completely  unselected  txoept 
that  each  child  had  to  bo  ]  oth  parents.  In 

only  three  instances  did  refusals  to  take  part  in  the 
study  seem  to  depend  upon  personal  bias.  This  fact  seemed 
important  in  view  of  further  studies  which  might  be  made 
by  this  investigator  and  by  others.  The  wife  of  one  un- 
skilled workman  reported  that  her  husband  thought  "the 
whole  thing  was  silly"  but  that  she  would  be  glad  to  help 
in  any  way  possible;  one  mother  reported  that  her  child 
was  too  tinid  to  participate;  and  one  mother  said  that  she 
considered  herself  too  woll  informed  in  the  subject  field. 

There  were  six  refusals  in  all  and  the  other  three 
were  for  the  following  reasons :  one  appointment  was  can- 
celed when  the  mother  becar.e  ill  and  entered  the  hospital; 
one  family  could  not  co-operate  since  the  father  had,  by 
reason  of  hi3  type  of  employment,  been  sent  to  another  state 
to  work;  and  one  fully  was  liovlng  into  a  recently  completed 
home  and  could  not  arrange  time  for  the  interview  within  the 
time  limits  set  by  the  investigator. 

Three  sets  of  inventories  were  discarded  when  the  supple- 
mentary study  w.-is  planned.  These  children  attended  the  par- 
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ochlal  school  and,  with  teacher  estimates  in  view,  it 
seemed  more  practical  if  all  of  the  subjects  attended 
the  same  school. 

Table  2  shows  the  number  of  siblings  of  children 
interviewed.  Of  these,  ten  sisters  were  older  than  the 
subjects,  seventeen  sistor3  were  younger,  seventeen 
brothers  were  older,  and  twelve  brothers  were  younger. 

Table  2.  Number  of  siblings  of  subjects. 


Number  of  families 


liumber  of  siblings 


£ 

k 

5 

l 
l 


Grade  placement  was  as  follows:  One  child  was  in  the 
sixth  grade j  nine  children  were  in  the  eighth  grade;  and 
thirty  of  the  subjects  were  in  the  seventh  grade  or  first 
year  of  junior  high  school.  Two  teachers  for  each  of  six- 
teen of  these  children  were  interviewed,  also.  These  teach- 
ers had  instructed  the  subjects  for  one  hour  each  school  day 
for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  four  to  nine  months. 

Due  to  the  many  demands  made  on  the  time  and  energy  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  it  seemed  unreasonable  to 
ask  for  teacher  Judgments  for  all  of  the  children  in  this 
study.  As  a  basis  for  choosing  those  subjects  for  which 
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teacher  Judgments  would  be  obtained,  the  range  of  parent- 
child  raw  scores  on  the  inventory  was  computed. 

The  eight  children  having  the  scores  closest  to  par- 
ent judgment  scores  and  the  eight  children  having  the 
scores  which  varied  the  most  from  scores  of  parent  esti- 
mation were  chosen  for  this  supplementary  study.  In  the 
former  group  were  four  girls  and  four  boys.  The  latter 
group  was  composed  of  three  girls  and  five  boys.  Occupa- 
tional status  of  fathers  for  these  selected  groups  is 
shown  in  Table  3- 


Table  3.  Occupational  status  of  fathers  of  subjects  in 
close  and  divergent  groups. 


Close 

<rouD 

Divergent 

srouD 

s 
Occupational  : 

level    : 

Number 

: 
Occupational 

level    : 

Number 

Professional 
Business 

executive 
Skilled 

workman 
Unskilled 

workman 

3 
1 
k 
0 

Professional 
Business 

executive 
Skilled 

workman 
Unskilled 

workman 

5 

0 
2 

1 

Of  the  group  whose  scores  were  close  to  parent  judg- 
ments, one  girl  was  in  the  eigth  grade  and  the  other  seven 
children  were  in  the  seventh  grade.  In  the  divergent  group 
four  of  the  children  were  in  the  eigth  grade  and  four  in  the 
seventh  grade. 
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PROCEDURES 

The  Inventory  chosen  for  this  study  was  the  Cali- 
fornia Jest  oT  Personality,  Elementary  Series,  Form  3, 
A  Profit  2£  PPfSPna?-  aM  Sogiftl  Afl.m9tl"C"t>  devised  by 
Thorpe,  Clark  and  Tiegs.  The  questions  in  this  test  are 
indirect  ones  in  which  the  subjects  are  asked  how  other 
people  should  act  or  less  indirect  ones  in  which  the  sub- 
jects express  their  own  sentiments.  In  none  of  the  ques- 
tions are  the  children  asked  to  evaluate  their  own  be- 
havior nor  to  compare  themselves  with  others.  Thus,  each 
parent  in  answering  the  inventory  as  he  or  she  thought 
his  or  her  particular  child  would  answer  it  would  have  to 
judge  to  how  great  an  extent  and  in  what  nature  the  child 
would  employ  evaluation.  It  was  estimated  that  indirect 
questions  of  this  type  would  provide  more  valid  information 
and  that  the  children  would  be  less  likely  to  feel  that 
they  were  being  exploited. 

The  questionnaire  was  devised  for  children  in  grades 
four  to  nine  or  for  Individuals  ranging  in  age  from  nine 
through  fifteen  years.  For  purposes  of  this  research,  the 
writer  did  not  consider  its  qualifications  as  a  test  of 
personality  although  it  seemed  reasonable  that  there  must 
be  a  basis  for  selection  and  that  a  standardized  test  should 
be  employed.  The  authors  of  the  inventory  3tate  that  the 
test  is  based  upon  a  study  of  over  one  thousand  specific 
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adjustment  patterns  or  nodes  of  response  to  specific  situ- 
ations which  confront  children  of  these  ages.  They  state 
that  the  items  wore  selected  on  the  basis  of: 

a.  Judgments  of  teachers  and  principals  re- 
garding their  relative  validity  and  significance . 

b.  The  reactions  of  pupils  expressing  the 
extent  to  which  they  felt  competent  and  willing 
to  jive  correct  responses. 

c.  A  study  of  the  extent  to  which  pupil  re- 
sponses and  teacher  appraisals  agreed. 

d.  A  study  of  the  relative  significance  of 
items  by  means  of  the  bi-serial  £.  technique. 

This  test  seemed  well-suited  to  this  study  since  it 
is  divided  into  two  sections:  self  adjustment  and  social 
adjustment.  Section  one  was  devised  to  indicate  how  the 
child  feels  and  thinks  about  himself,  his  self-reliance, 
his  estimate  of  his  own  worth,  his  sense  of  freedom,  and 
his  sense  of  belonging.  In  this  section,  also,  the  child 
supposedly  reveals  certain  withdrawing  and  nervous  tenden- 
cies which  he  may  possess.  According  to  the  authors,  a 
reliability  coefficient  of  correlation  of  .888  was  ob- 
tained on  this  part  of  the  inventory  with  three  hundred 

and  thirty  four  cases  by  the  split-halves  method  corrected 

2 
by  the  Spearman-Brown  Formula. 

The  second  part  of  the  California  Tes.t  of  Personality,, 
Elementary  Series,  consists  of  social  adjustment  components. 


1  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  Willis  W.  Clark,  and  Ernest  W. 
Tlegs,  Manual  of  Directions.  Callforrfe  Test  of  Personality, 
Elementary  Scries,  p.  2. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  h. 
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It  purportedly  shows  how  the  child  functions  as  a  social 
being;  his  knowledge  of  social  standards;  his  social  skills; 
his  freedon  from  anti-social  tendencies;  and  his  family, 
school,  and  community  relationships.  The  reliability  co- 
efficient of  correlation  for  this  section,  according  to 

1 
the  authors,  is  .067. 

The  reliability  coefficient  of  correlation  for  the 

total  test  is  reported  as  .933.  The  authors  also  state 

2 
that  the  correlation  between  parts  one  and  two  is  .66. 

The  small  size  of  this  correlation  would  seen  to  endorse 
the  decision  to  study  the  two  fields  of  adjustment  separ- 
ately. Each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  test  is  divided  into 
six  sub-tests  and  each  sub-test  includes  twelve  questions 
to  each  of  which  the  subject  must  make  an  affirmative  or 
a  negative  response. 

The  California  Test  of  Personality  also  includes  an 
Interests  and  Activities  Questionnaire  which  was  submitted 
to  the  children.  This  questionnaire  provides  four  kinds  of 
information:  (1)  the  things  the  child  likes  or  would  like 
very  much  to  do  but  does  not  do;  (2)  the  things  the  child 
likes  or  would  like  to  do  and  actually  does;  (3)  the 
things  the  child  does  not  like  or  does  not  want  to  do  but 
actually  does;  and  (•+)  the  things  the  child  neither  likes 


1  Thorpe,  Clarl:,  and  Tiegs,  pj3.  cit.,  p.  h. 

2  J&c.  cit. 
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nor  does.  There  are  seventy-four  interests  and  activi- 
ties listed,  forty  six  of  which  are  primarily  individual 
in  nature  and  forty  eight  of  which  are  predominantly 
social.  Another  area  of  investigation  considered  was 
that  of  individual  choice  predominance  on  these  types  of 
activities. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  girls  usually  reach  pubes- 
cence at  an  earlier  age  than  do  boys.  That  fact,  however, 
was  not  given  prominence  in  this  study  since  it  was  ex- 
pected that  each  set  of  parents  would  be  considering  the 
feelings  of  the  particular  child.  Moreover,  the  authors 
of  the  inventory  state: 

There  was a  slight  tendency,  possibly  sig- 
nificant in  two  or  three  of  the  components,  for  the 
girls'  responses  to  average  slightly  higher  than 

those  of  the  boys Sex  differences  nay  be  due  to 

several  factors,  including  the  possibly  greater  do- 
cility and  willingness  of  girls  to  adjust  to  certain 
types  of  situations.  Such  differences  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
school  environment  and  other  factors  have  combined 
to  provide  conditions  which  lead  to  better  adjust- 
ment patterns  in  certain  areas  in  the  case  of  girls. 

The  authors  believe  that  in  the  light  of  pre- 
sent knowledge  the  same  standards  of  adjustment  for 
boys  and  girls  is  a  defensible  ideal  and  that  teach- 
ers and  parents  alike  would  be  opposed  to  separate 
standards  for  the  sexes. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  investigator  to  ask  the  chil- 
dren in  the  study  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  test  and 


1  Thorpe,  Clark,  and  Tiegs,  o&  £ii. ,  p.  lW. 
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to  ask  their  parents  to  respond  to  the  questions  as 
they  thought  their  particular  child  would  respond. 
Families  were  all  contacted  by  telephone.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  forestall  initial  uneasiness,  self  conscious- 
ness, or  defensive  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  subjects 
by  giving  a  factual  statement  concerning  the  purpose  of 
the  study  and  the  number  of  families  to  be  interviewed. 
The  investigator  stated  that  she  would  call  regarding  a 
definite  appointment  after  the  family  had  considered  the 
proposition.  Parents  were  informed  that  it  would  be 
better  if  interviews  of  the  child  and  both  parents  were 
to  run  concurrently  and  this  was  done  in  all  except  five 
cases.  In  those  instances  parents  were  interviewed  at 
one  time  and  the  child  at  another  within  a  two  day  period. 
The  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  interviews  were  completed 
within  a  period  of  four  months. 

Since  parents  and  children  had  been  informed  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  study  and  had  unanimously  agreed  to 
participate,  there  was  no  apparent  tension  during  the  ac- 
tual interviews.  The  Investigator  handed  to  each  parent  a 
typewritten  note  of  instructions  as  follows s 

I  am  not  using  this  test  as  a  personality  inven- 
tory. My  purpose  is  to  investigate  how  well  parents 
of  children  in  this  age  group  can  guess  what  their 
child  will  answer  to  these  questions. 

I  am  not  asking  that  parents  do  anything  with 
the  "play  activities"  part  of  the  questionnaire. 
Simply  write  "Mother"  or  "Father"  and  underline 
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"boy"  or  "girl"  on  the  front  of  the  test  blank, 
turn  to  question  ii-  1  and  circle  either  "Yes"  or 
"Ho"  for  each  of  the  l1*^  questions. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  you  are  not  answer- 
ing these  questions  as  you  feel  about  then  but 
as  you  think  your  particular  child  will  answer 
them.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  co-operation. 

Each  parent  was  then  given  a  copy  of  the  inventory 
and  the  investigator  asked  that  she  be  allowed  to  start 
the  child  on  the  activities  and  interests  part  of  the 
questionnaire.  While  the  child  was  working  on  that  part 
of  the  test,  parents  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions desired.  None  were  asked  except  for  those  concern- 
ing the  mechanics  for  filling  in  the  inventory.  Mothers 
seemed  more  likely  to  make  subjective  remarks  when  the 
appointments  were  made  by  telephone.  These  were  few  in 
number,  however.  Examples  were:  "I  fear  we  expect  too 
much  of  our  child"  or  "I  think  all  parents  have  their  chil- 
dren overestimated." 

The  only  verbal  instructions  issued  to  parents  con- 
sisted of  a  repetition  of  the  warning  placed  on  the  type- 
written sheets:   "Please  remember  that  you  are  answering 
this  questionnaire  as  you  think  your  child  will  answer  it, 
not  as  you,  yourself,  feel."  Test  blanks  were  numbered  in 
sets  of  threes  even  numbers  for  the  girls  and  odd  numbers 
for  the  boys.  No  names  were  placed  on  the  test  blanks; 
subjects  were  merely  asked  to  designate  those  factors  men- 
tioned in  the  typewritten  instructions.  Since  anonymity 
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was  promised  all  subjects,  numbers  were  subsequently 
transferred  at  random  but  the  sets  of  three  for  each 
family  were  retained  as  units  as  were  the  odd  and  even 
numbers  for  boys  and  girls  respectively. 

In  most  cases  there  was  almost  no  conversation  dur- 
ing the  interview  although  a  few  comments  of  parents  are 
discussed  later  in  the  study  when  individual  cases  are 
considered.  One  or  both  parents  during  each  interview 
did  make  the  statement  that  some  of  the  answers  were 
"pure  guesswork".  Children  were  asked  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions quickly;  were  requested  to  answer  all  questions;  and 
were  told  that  the  investigator  wanted  to  know  how  the 
child  first  felt  about  the  questions.  Administrative  pro- 
cedures as  recommended  in  the  manual  of  directions  were 
followed  explicitly. 

The  investigator  did  not  employ  the  usual  technique 

of  saying  that  there  were  no  right  or  wrong  answers  be- 

1 
cause  scores  comprised  of  the  number  of  significant  an- 
swers were  to  be  employed  in  comparing  parent-child  and 
teacher-child  scores.  Each  child  knew  that  his  parents 
were  making  judgments  concerning  his  responses  but,  to  the 


1  Significant  answers  to  which  reference  is  frequent- 
:  .e  are  those  answers  which  the  authors  of  the  inven- 
tory indicate  as  pertinent  to  good  adjustment.  The  adjec- 
tive, significant,  used  in  this  sense  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  statistical  teruinology. 


investigator's  knowledge,  this  did  not  create  feelings 
of  uneasiness.   It  was  the  writer's  impression  that  all- 
family  decisions  to  take  part  in  the  study  made  the 
child  feel  that  he  was  free  to  express  himself  as  he 
desired. 

No  tine  limitations  were  set.  Several  families  com- 
pleted the  questionnaires  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  and 
in  only  two  instances  did  the  time  exceed  one  hour.  In 
both  of  these  cases  reading  difficulties  on  the  part  of 
the  child  were  responsible.  One  of  the  mothers  explain- 
ed the  child's  reading  retardation  when  the  appointment 
was  made  and  the  investigator  acted  as  if  reading  the 
questions  aloud  to  the  child  were  the  ordinary  procedure. 
In  the  other  instance  the  child  appeared  to  be  tired  and, 
at  the  end  of  about  fifty  minutes,  the  investigator  asked 
if  she  desired  the  questions  read.  When  this  was  done, 
the  questions  were  answered  quickly.  Such  difficulties 
were  not  foreseen  since  the  authors  of  the  test  state 
that  "the  language  has  been  evaluated  by  means  of  the 
Leworenz  Vocabulary  Grade  Placement  Formula .  teacher  re- 
actions, and  pupil  responses  and  has,  in  general,  been 
kept  at  the  third  grade  level." 


1  Thorpe,  Clark,  and  Tiegs,  0£.  ci£. ,  p.  3. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Raw  scores  for  child  responses  and  for  parent  esti- 
mates of  those  responses  were  computed  from  the  test 
blanks.  Tabulation  was  made  of  the  number  of  mothers 
and  the  number  of  fathers  overestimating  or  underesti- 
mating child  scores  for  each  of  the  sub-tnsts  and  for 
each  of  the  two  main  parts  of  the  test.  Pearson  pro- 
duct moment  coefficients  of  correlation  were  then  com- 
puted between  parent  and  child  scores  for  those  same  divi- 
sions in  order  that  specific  areas  of  parent-child  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  might  be  observed  quantitatively. 

Table  \.     Comparisons  ox  raw  scores  on  Section  I:  self 
adjustment. 


Estimates  of  scores   :   Mothers 


Fathers 


Higher  than  child 
Lower  than  child 
Higher  than  spouse 


11 
28 
19 


12 
28 
20 


Table  h   illustrates  comparisons  of  raw  scores  for 
oection  I  of  the  test.  These  data  indicate  that  parents 
were  likely  to  underestimate  child  responses  concern 
feelin-s  of  self  adjustment.  It  seems  worthy  of  notice 
that       I  numbers' of  mothers'  and  fathers'  estimates 
were  lower  than  children's  scores  really  were  and  that, 
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In  both  Instances,  the  number  was  twenty  out  of  a 
possible  forty.  Almost  the  same  numbers  of  mothers  and 
fathers  made  estimates  higher  than  those  of  their  chil- 
dren and  there  was  slight  difference  between  the  num- 
ber of  wives  estimating  higher  than  their  husbands  and 
the  number  of  husbands  estimating  hi;;her  than  their  wives. 


Tabic  5.  Comparisons  of  raw  scores  on  Section  II:  social 
adjustment. 


r.stimat'^s  of  scores  :    Mothers  :    Father 

r  thw  child          19  19 

Lower  than  child            18  18 

p  than  spouse          22  16 


The  data  in  Table  ?  show  comparisons  of  total  raw 
scores  for  Section  II,  social  adjustment.  More  mothers 
and  fathers  overestimated  child  responses  in  this  sec- 
tion than  in  the  one  pertaining  to  self  adjustment.  The 
number  of  mothers  and  the  number  of  fathers  who  over; 
timatod  were  equal  as  vera  the  numbers  of  those  who  under- 
estimated. Mothers  in  the  study  were  more  likely  to  esti- 
mate child  responses  pertaining  to  social  adjustment  higher 
than  their  husbands  did  than  husbands  were  likely  to  esti- 
mate such  responses  higher  than  did  their  wives. 

Data  in  Table  6  indicate  that  parents  were  more  like- 
ly to  underestimate  total  child  scores  than  to  overesti- 
mate them.  Numbers  of  mothers  and  fathers  in  each  cate- 
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13 

1W 

26 

26 

21 

18 

gory  were  equal  or  nearly  equal  although  three  more 
wives  than  husbands  estimated  higher  than  did  their 
spouses. 

Table  6.  Comparisons  of  raw  stores  for  the  total  test. 

lis tii-ate s  of  scores   :    Mothers    :    Fathers 

Higher  than  child 
Lower  than  child 
Higher  than  spouse 

In  considering  coefficients  of  correlation  between 
parent  expectations  and  child  scores  for  the  various  sub- 
tests it  is  evident  that  there  are  ir.ore  significant  corre- 
lations in  the  area  concerning  social  adjustment  than  in 
the  one  pertaining  to  self  adjustment.  As  shown  in  Table  7, 
there  are  more  highly  significant  coefficients  of  corre- 
lation in  the  father-son  relationship  than  in  any  other. 
Four  out  of  six  of  these  correlations  were  in  areas  of 
self  adjustment  whereas  only  two  were  in  social  adjust- 
ment. There  were  four  significant  correlations  that  wore 
high  in  mother-son  relationships,  two  in  self  adjustment 
and  two  in  social  adjustment.  The  only  highly  signifi- 
cant coefficient  of  correlation  in  the  father-daughter 
relationship  wa3  a  negative  one  in  the  sub-test  pertain- 
ing to  social  standards.  There  were  no  highly  signifi- 
cant mother-daughter  coefficients  of  correlation  in  self 
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adjustment  components  but  three  in  sub-tests  pertain- 
ing to  social  adjuster 


Table  7.  Highly  statistically  significant  coefficients 
of  correlation. 


Fathor- 
son 

Mother- 
son 

self-reli 

freedom  from  nervous  symptoms 
sense  of  personal  freedom 
school  relations 
Lly  relations 
feeling  of  belonging 

freedom  from  nervous  symptoEs 

community  relations 

family  relations 

sense  of  personal  freedom 

,726** 
.686** 
. 593** 
. 571** 
. 539** 
.522* 

,£3^.** 

.732** 

.  ':!** 
•  537* 

Father- 
daughter  social  staj 


school  relations 
Mother-       family  relations 

daughter  community  relations 


».86S 


.663** 

.560* 

.51^* 


**  significant  at  the  1,5  level  of  confidence. 
ilgnlf  leant  at  the  5,3  level  of  confidence. 


1  Correlations  shown  in  Table  7  are  the  highly  sig- 
nificant ones;  these  and  other  coefficients  of  correla- 
tion are  presented  in  Table  8. 


Table  b.  Coefficients  of  correlation 
for  each  of  the  sub-tests 
parent-child  comparisons. 
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between  raw  scores 
for  the  several 

Test  divisions 

Parent-child 

1 

relations' 

fs     us     fd 

nd 

fc     mc 

self -reliance 

.371*-   .158   .260 

-.M+0 

.163  -.207 

sense  of 
sonal  worth 

.726**  .21+3   .191 

.2*+9 

,h77**   .198 

sense  of  per- 
sonal freedom 

.593**  .537*  .125 

.39^ 

.1+16**  .501** 

feeling  of  be- 
longing 

.522*  .197   .081+ 

.153 

.351  .100 

frcedon  fron 
drawing 

tendencies 

.331   .09^  -.276 

.018 

.070   .051 

frcedon  from 

nervous  :  . 
tons 

.686**  .83^**  .268  ■ 

-.013 

.1+99**  .6*+7** 

Self  adjustment 

.675**  A13*  .300 

.250 

,3<M*   .169 

social  stand- 
ards 

-.339   .236  -.869** 

.050  ■ 

-.381   .015 

social  skills 

A03  -.026  -.105 

.060 

.215   .158 

freedom  from 

anti-social 

tendencies 

All   .080   ,236 

.271 

.123   .159 

family  rela- 
tions 

.539**  .61+1**  .209 

.560** 

.250   .598** 

school  rela- 
tions 

.571**  .333   .358 

.663** 

.V52**  ,W6** 

community  re- 
lations 

.139   .732**-.07»f 

.51^** 

.037   .570** 

Social  adjust- 
ment 

.570**  .1+08  -.615** 

.312 

.170   .1+20** 

*  significant  at  the  %   level  of  confidence. 

**  significant  .-.        level  of  confidence. 

1  Parent-child  relationships: 

fs  -father-son    ms  -mother-son   fc  -father-child 
fd  -father-daughter    md  -mother-daughter 
me  -mothor-chlld 

3>* 


According  to  the  authors  of  the  inventory  a  child 

•  bo  aaid  to  bo  aolf-rc  :  actual  acti-ona 

indicate  tha~ 

■:i  hiunelf  in  .  ...cot 

his  own  activities.  XI      ■  pliant  be.       -   is 

also  characteristicai.  -i- 

1 
his 

Of  •ttbJtOt 

cant  answers  or  Judsiaonts  for  uio  questions  or  this 
■  r.t.  The  same  number  of  fathers  and 

mts  of  significant  re3;onsos  for  question  1  as  chil- 

...    ...:_  :DO 

you  usual l.  •  ooys  and  girls  do.  it  to  do?" 

:a  for  questions 

2,  k)  5,  and  7  fcna..  -/en.     Ztw 

Z,     Do  you  f<  -  iin^s 

are  lot  going  ri^ht? 

•<••     Can  you  usually  do  what  you  ought  to  wh 
■ad? 

.ith 
other  children? 

7.  Do  you  usual:       t  your  work  oven  when 

The  i.  ih03e 

of  children  fa 
fault  when  t 


1  Thorpe,  Clark,  and  Xiegs,  0£.  cit. .  p.  3. 
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Table  9.  Percentages  of  Bi       living  significant  an- 
swers or  Judgments  for  the  questions  in  sub- 
test IA,  self -reliance. 


Question         : 

Children       : 

Fathers 

!     Mothers 

1 

e 

70 

70 

2 

57.5 

52.5 

I 

72.5 

72.5 

67.5 

te.5 

60 

50 

5 

•+7.5 

67.5 

72.5 

6 

65 

62.5 

55 

7 

60 

65 

67.5 

8 

67.5 

65 

75 

9 

77.5 

57.5 
C2.5 

50 

10 

75 

52.5 

11 

62.5 

65 

57.5 

12 

65 

37.5 

50 

At  least  twice  as  many  mothers  and  fathers  estimated 
their  sons'  scores  lower  than  those  scores  really 
In  comparison  with  those  who  jut"        higher.  This 
was  also  true  of  mothers  and  daughters  but  eight  fathers 
Judged  daughters'  responses  higher  than  they  were  as  com- 
pared to  ten  who  judged  then  lower.  As  illustrated  in 
Table  10,  neither  mothers  nor  fathers  of  sons,  as  a  group, 
seemed  to  be  consistently  likely  to  estimate  higher  than 
the  other  parent;  seven  fathers  judged  higher  than  moth- 
ers and  eight  BOthere  judged  higher  than  did  fathers. 
When  parents  of  daughters  were  considered  eleven  fathers 
estimated  higher  than  mothers  and  only  eight  Mothers  es- 
timated higher  than  fathers. 
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Table  10.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgment!  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses. 


Number  of 

»r  than 

parents 

Sons 

: 

'.   Daughter 

3   i   Other  parent 
:    (sons) 

Other  parent 
(daughters) 

Mothers 
Fathers 

5 

5 

6 
8 

8 
7 

8 

11 

Table  8  indicates  that  there  are  no  highly  signifi- 
cant statistical  correlations  in  this  sub-test  although 
father-son,  father-daughter,  and,  consequently,  father- 
child  relationships  appeared  to  be  closer  than  did  moth- 
er-child. Negative  correlations  existed  between  mother- 
daughter  scores.  With  no  highly  significant  correlations, 
the  investigator  concluded  that  with  this  limited  group 
of  subjects  and  with  this  specific  set  of  questions,  par- 
ents did  not  make  accurate       te   of  child  responses. 


Sub-test  IB,  Sense  of  Personal  Worth 

The  authors  of  the  test  state  that  a  child  "Possesses 
a  sense  of  being  worthy  when  ho  feels  he  is  vrell  regarded 
by  others,  when  he  feels  that  others  have  faith  in  his 
future  success,  and  when  he  believes  that  he  has  aver 
or  better  than  average  ability.  To  foel  worth  means  to 
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feci  capable  and  reasonably  atti 


Table  11. 


Question 


Percentages  of  subject:  f leant  an- 

swers or  judgments  for  the  questions  in  sub- 
test 13,  cense  of  personal  worth. 


Child 

Fathers 

80 

77.5 

60 

52.5 

87.5 

62.5 

95 

95 

75 

60 

77.5 

65 

72.5 

52.5 

90 

u7.5 

70 

70 

90 

85  „ 

90 

B7.5 

C7.5 

Mothers 


s 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

8 


72.5 

55 

65 

37.5 

65 

70 

60 

82.5 

65 

85 

77.5 

72.5 


Table  11  shows  the  percentage  of  children  who  g;;ve 
significant  responses  to  questions  in  this  sub- test  and 
the  percentages  of  parents  who  Indicated  expectations  of 
such  responses.  She  percentage  of  children  giving  signi- 
ficant answers  was  greater  than  the  percentages  of  moth- 
ers or  fathers  on  all  questions  except  numbers  16,  21, 
and  2k  which  read  as  folio. 

16.  Do  people  seen  to  thin}:  that  you  do  well 
in  life? 

21.  Do  you  often  feel  that  the  other  children 
are  better  than  you  are? 

2li.  Do  the  other  pupils  do  nice  things  for 
you  as  often  as  they  should? 


1  Thorpe,  Clark,  and  Tiegs,  o£.  cJLt . ,  p.  3- 
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On  these  questions  the  number  of  faV       expected 
significant  responses  from        Lldren  was  the  same 
as  the  number  of  cliildren  who  responded  in  that  Banner. 
The  percentage  of  mothers  c:.  if  leant  am 

was  lower  for  every  question  of  this  sub-test  than  was 
the  percentage  of  children  who  answered  significantly. 


Table  12.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the 
■onses  of  their  ohlldrei       th  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses  for  questions 

in  sub- test  IB. 


liumber  of  : 

uighei 

than 

parents  : 
| 

Sons 

:  Daughters  s 

Other  parent 
(sons) 

Other  parent 
(daughters) 

ier» 

Fathers 

9 
6 

7 

11 
5  ■ 

11 

As  Indicated  in  Table  V.   ,  nine  of  the  twenty  mothers 
of  Bona  overestimated  their  sons'  responses  and  eleven  of 
the  twenty  mothers  o;  so;.s  eatiMated  their  sona1  a&>roa 
higher  than  did  the  fathers  while  only  six  of  the  twenty 
fathers  estimated  sons'  responses  higher  than  they  w> 
and  only  five  of  the  fathers  estimated  sons'  responses 

ir  than  did  mothers.  Conversely,  the  number  of  fathers 
higher  than  daughters  exceeded  the  number  of  mothers  higher 
than  daughters.  The  number  of  fathers  of  daughters  whose 
estimates  were  higher  than  their  wives'  was  almost  three 
tines  the  number  of  mothers  of  daughters  whose  estimates 
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exceeded  their  husbands'  Judgments. 

Le  no  definite  conclusions  can  bo  drawn  from 
this  limited  study,  the  data  show  that  b        ors 

'•ccl  their  daughters'  scores  on  question., 
garding  sense  of  personal  worth  and  that 
estimated  their  sons'  scores  in  this  component.  Corre- 
lations as  shown  in  Table  8  verify  these  findings  al- 
though fat!        judgments  are  notlcibly  more  sinl- 
lar  to  child  i      .•  than  are  mother-child  estimates. 

Sub- test  IC,  Sense  of  Personal 

According  to  the  authors  of  the  inventory,  a  child 
"enjoys  a  sense  of  personal  freedom  when  ho  is  permitted 
to  have  a  reasonable  siiare  in  the  determination  of  his 
conduct  and  in  il  policies  that  B 

govern  his  Ufa,  Desirabl       .  includes  permission 

to  choose  one's  own  frienas  and  to  have  at  least  a  little 

1 
spending  money." 

As  shown  in  Table  13,  question  i  .'f irma- 

tively  by  all  forty  of  the  children.  This  question  is: 

"Are  you  allowed  to  help  plan  your  own  affairs?"  Fo 

children  than  were  expected  by  parents  gave  significant 

answers  to  question  26.  This  question  reads:  "Would  you 


1  Thorp* |  Clark,  ana       o..  j!';.  ,  p.  ;;. 
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Table  15.  Percentages  of  subjects  giving  significant 
answers  or  jud.^ients  for  the  questions  in 
sub-test  IC,  sense  of  personal  freedom. 


Question 

j       Children     : 

tattlers 

i       Mothers 

25 

100 

97.5 

92.5 

26 

ko 

65 

65 

27 

¥ 

52.5 

52.5 

28 

85 

70 

72.5 

29 

95 

67.5 

70 

30 

95 

80 

62.5 

31 

87.5 

72.5 
82.5 

70 

32 

95 

82.5 

Si 

90 

80 

77.5 

57.5 

62.5 

57.5 

^ 

97.5 

75 

37.5 

36 

95 

70 

52.5 

Ilka  to  do  things  that  older  people  think  you  should  not?" 
The  1       :;rue  of  question  27:  "Do  some  people  try  to 
rule  you  so  much  that  you  don't  like  it?"  The  ma 
of  mothers  and  children  estimating  and  giving  signifi- 
cant responses  to  question  $+  vere  equal  but  were  less 
than  the  number  of  fathers  expecting  significant  answers. 
This  question  is:  "Do  you  often  have  to  stand  up  for  your 
rights?" 

Two  Mothers  of  sons  as  compared  to  one  father  or  a 
son  estimated  that  tho  child  would  give  more  significant 

ases  than  wore  indicated.  Four  mothers  of  daughters 
compared  to  one  father  of  a  daughter  estimated  child 
scores  higher  tlian  they  really  wore  on  this  sub- test. 
Mothers  of  sons  estimating  higher  than  their  husbands 
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were  the  same  in  number  as  fathers  of  sons  estimating 
higher  than  their  wives.  Eleven  mothers  of  daughters, 
however,  estimated  higher  than  their  husbands  while  only 
seven  fathers  of  daughters  estimated  higher  than  did 
their  wives. 


Tabic  Ik.     A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the  re- 
sponses of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  the  wr  questions 

in  sub-test  IC. 


Humber  of  :. 
parents  : 


Sons  :  Daughters  :  Other  parent  :Other  parent 
: i_  ( sons) 


:  (daughters) 


Mother 3 
Fathers 


11 
7 


Statistical  correlations  for  this  sub-test  as  shown 
in  Table  6  3how  more  ill  ;       ;iflcant  relationships 
than  did  those  on  the  first  two  sub- teats.  Father-son 
correlations  were  hi 'her  than  father-daughter  correlations 
and  mother-son  correlations        ::er  than  i.".other-daugh- 
ter  correlations.  These  correlations  together  With  the 
data  shown  in  Table  Ik   indicate  that  the  mothers  had  a 
greater  tendency  to  overestimate  children  on  this  compon- 
ent than  did  the  fathers  and  that  parents  showed  a  better 
understanding  of  their  sons1  feelings  than  of  their  daugh- 
ters' feelings. 
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Sub-test  ID,  Feeling  of  Belonging 


According  to  the  authors  of  the  test  a  child  feels 
that  he  belongs  "when  he  enjoys  the  love  of  his  family, 
the  well-wishes  of  good  friends,  and  a  cordial  relation- 
ship with  people  in  general.  Such  a  pupil  will  as  a 

rule  ^et  along  well  with  his  teachers  and  usually  feels 

1 
proud  of  his  school." 

Table  1?  illustrates  that  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren making  significant  responses  exceeded  the  percen- 
tages of  parents  expecting  such  responses  on  all  ques- 
tions of  this  sub-test  except  number  39  for  which  the 
percentage  of  fathers  exceeded  that  of  children.  This 
question  lsi  "Do  you  feel  that  many  of  those  you  go 
around  with  are  not  real  friends?" 


Table  15.  Percentages  of  subjects  giving  significant 
answers  or  judgments  for  the  questions  in 
sub-test  ID,  feeling  of  belonging. 


question 

i 

:       Children 

1 

t       Fathers 

:     Mothers 

11 

92.5 

90 

87.5 

95 

90 

85 

s 

75 

85 

65 

92.5 

77.5 

85 

1+1 

92.5 

92.5 

85 

1*2 

67.5 

55 

55 

K 

95 

90 

77.5 

100 

97.5 

97.5 

i*i 

92.5 

92.5 

97.5 

1+6 

85 

77.5 

82.5 

1*2 

95 

92.5 

90 

1+8 

97.5 

97.5 

95 

1  Thorpe,  Clark,  and  Tiegs,  0£.  cit. .  p.  3. 
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The  percentages  of  children  giving  significant 

answers  and  of  fathers  expecting  such  ansv/ers  were 

equal  for  questions  ^1  and  \5   hut  the  percentage  of 

mothers  making  significant  Judgments  was  less  than 

those  of  fathers  or  children.  These  questions  are: 

•+1.  Do  the  other  children  usually  like 
the  things  you  are  doing? 

^5.  Do  you  feel  bad  because  you  have  so 
few  friends? 

All  forty  children  gave  the  significant  reply  to 

question  M+:  "Do  many  of  the  children  at  school 

seem  to  like  you?  Parental  expectancy  was  also  hljh 

for  this  question. 


Table  16.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses  for  questions 
in  sub- test  ID. 


Number  of  : Higher  than 

parents  I      :  :  i 

:  Sons  t  Daughters  :  Other  parent  :  Other  parent 
: : ;    (sons)    :  (daughters) 

Mothers      76  9  7 

Fathers      5       6  5  7 


As  shown  in  Table  16,  the  numbers  of  mothers  of  daugh- 
ters and  of  fathers  of  daughters  who  overestimated  their 
children' s  responses  were  identical  as  were  the  number  of 
mothers  of  daughters  who  estimated  higher  than  fathers  and 
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the  number  of  fathers  of  daughters  who  estimated  higher 
than  did  their  wives.  Seven  mothers  of  sons  as  com- 
pared to  five  fathors  of  sons  overestimated  their  chil- 
dren. Nine  mothers  of  sons  placed  higher  estimates  of 
significant  responses  than  did  their  husbands  while 
only  five  fathers  of  sons  estimated  higher  than  did 
their  wives. 

Correlations  as  presented  in  Table  8  show  closer  re- 
lationships for  father-son  judgments  than  for  father- 
daughter  Judgments  and  slightly  higher  correlations  for 
mother-son  than  for  mother-daughter.  The  father-son 
correlation  was  the  only  highly  significant  correlation 
for  this  sub- test,  however,  and  that  is  significant  at 
the  .05  level  of  confidence. 

Sub-tost  IE,  Freedom  From  Withdrawing 
Tendencies 

The  authors  of  the  inventory  state  that  a  child  "is 
said  to  withdraw  if  he  substitutes  the  joys  of  a  fantasy 
world  for  actual  successes  in  real  life.  Such  a  child  is 
characteristically  sensitive,  lonely,  and  given  to  self- 
concern.  Normal  adjustment  is  characterized  by  reason- 

1 
able  freedom  from  these  tendencies." 

The  percentage  of  children  giving  significant  answers 
in  this  sub-test  exceeds  that  of  parents  expecting  signi- 


1  Thorpe,  Clark,  and  Tiegs,  fift.  cit . ,  p.  3« 
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Table  17.  Percentages  of  subjects  giving  significant 
answers  or  judgments  for  the  questions  in 
sub-tost  IE,  freedom  from  withdrawing 
tendencies. 


Question 

-j 

:   Children 

;   Fathers 

i                 ■    ' 
i  Mothers 

*9 

82.5 

72.5 

62.5 

50 

75 

50 
h7.5 

60 

51 

65 

55 

52 

97.5 

82.5 

80 

£ 

67.5 
90 

52.5 
70 

h7.5 
75 

55 

97.5 

92.5 

95 

56 

95 

95 

P 

57 

55 

57.5 

V7.5 

58 

92.5 

82.5 

P 

59 

75 

70 

W 

60 

95 

90 

82.5 

ficant  answers  on  all  questions  except  question  56  for 
which  the  numbers  of  children,  fathers,  and  mothers 
were  identical.  This  question  is:  "Do  your  friends 
think  that  your  feelings  are  too  easily  hurt?"  On 
question  57,   "Could  you  easily  hate  people  you  don't  like?", 
the  percentage  of  children  exceeded  that  of  mothers  but 
was  less  than  that  of  fathers.  The  smallest  percentage 
of  subjects  expressing  expectation  of  significant  answers 
was  that  of  mothers  on  question  59,  "Do  you  often  feel 
like  giving  up  when  people  think  you  are  not  doln^  well?" 

Data  in  Table  18  appeared  to  indicate  that  mothers 
were  likely  to  overestimate  child  responses  of  sons  and 
that  fathers  were  likely  to  overestimate  child  responses 
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of  daughters.  Of  particular  inter  at  was  the  fact  that 
nine  fathers  of  sons  and  fifteen  of  the  twenty  fathers 
of  daughters  made  higher  estimates  in  this  component 
than  did  their  wives  while  only  seven  mothers  of  son3 
and  five  mothers  of  daughters  exceeded  their  husbands' 
estimates. 


Table  lo.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses  for  questions 
in  sub-test  IE. 


Higher  than 


Number  of  :      :         :  : 

parents  :  Sons  :  Daughters  t  Other  parent  :  Other  parent 
: : __s (sons)  ;   (daughters) 

Mothers        5       3         7  5 

Fathers        ^       7         9  15 


While  none  of  the  statistical  correlations  in  this 
sub- test  were  highly  significant,  a  slightly  negative 
correlation  was  evident  in  the  father-daughter  category. 
Since  the  correlations  were  smaller  than  in  the  other 
components  discussed,  it  appeared  that  the  parents  in 
this  study  showed  poor  Insight  into  child  feelings  ex- 
pressed in  answering  these  specific  questions  concerning 
their  freedom  from  withdrawing  tendencies. 
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Sub- test  IE,  Freedom  From  Nervous  Symptoms 

As  shown  in  Table  19,  all  forty  children  gave  sig- 
nificant replies  to  question  69,   "Do  you  believe  that 
you  have  more  bad  dreams  than  most  of  the  boys  and 
girls?"  The  percentage  of  children  giving  significant 
responses  exceeded  that  of  parents  expecting  such  re- 
sponses for  all  questions  except  questions  6k   and  IX: 

(&.      Is  is  hard  for  you  to  keep  from  being 
restless  much  of  the  time? 

71.  Do  you  seem  to  have  more  headaches 
than  most  children  do? 


Table  19.  Percentages  of  subjects  giving  significant 
answers  or  Judgments  for  the  questions  in 
sub-test  IF,  freedom  from  nervous  symptoms. 


Question 

:    Children 

!              ! 

:   Fathers   : 
:             : 

Mothers 

61 

87.5 

80 

87.5 

62 

85 

82.5 

70 

a 

87.5 

82.5 

90 

57.5 

67.5  ■ 

65 

65 

60 

65 

k7.5 

66 

80 

57.5 

62.5 

% 

85 

85 

75 

95 

90 

80 

69 

100 

92.5 

97.5 

70 

82.5 

75 

65 

71 

82.5 

90 

87.5 

72 

50 

50 

60 

On  question  63,  "Do  you  sometimes  feel  as  if  you  are 
going  to  faint?",  the  percentage  of  children  giving  sig- 
nificant ansvers  exceeded  that  of  fathers  but  was  less 
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than  that  of  mothers  expecting  such  answers.  Converse- 
ly, the  percentage  of  significant  child  responses  for 
question  65,  "Do  you  often  feel  tired  soon  after  you 
get  up?",  was  more  than  that  of  mothers  who  expected 
such  answers  but  was  less  than  that  of  fathers  who  in- 
dicated then.  The  percentage  of  significant  child  re- 
sponses for  question  72,  "Do  you  set  too  restless  when 
you  have  to  wait  for  someone?",  was  identical  to  that  of 
fathers  estimating  them  but  was  less  than  that  of  mothers 
who  indicated  such  expectancy. 

In  this  component,  as  indicated  in  Table  20,  fathers 
tended  to  overestimate  significant  responses  of  daugh- 
ters, but  mothers  displayed  a  lesser  tendency  to  over- 
estimate significant  responses  of  sons.  The  number  of 
mothers  who  estimated  sons'  scores  higher  than  did  their 
husbands  was  almost  twice  that  of  fathers  of  sons  who 
estimated  higher  child  responses  than  did  their  wives. 
Conversely,  the  number  of  fathers  of  daughters  who  esti- 
mated child  responses  higher  than  did  their  wives  was 
ten  as  compared  to  six  mothers  of  daughters  who  estimated 
higher  than  did  their  husbands. 

The  data  in  Table  20  might  seem  to  indicate  that 
fathers  wore  likely  to  overestimate  daughters  and  moth- 
ers to  overestimate  sons,  but  if  such  a  relationship 
existed  it  was  not  great  enough  to  warrant  quantitative 
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Table  20.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses  for  questions 
in  sub-test  IF. 


]  [lift  a.  £m& 


Number  of     :  t 

parents  :  Sons  :  Daughters  i  Other  parent  :  Other  parent 
5 5 i (sons) :  (daughters) 


Mothers 

Fathers 


10 


11 

6 


6 

10 


measurement.  There  were  highly  significant  correlations 
betveen  fathers  and  sons  and  even  higher  between  mothers 
and  sons.  Both  of  these  coefficients  of  correlations 
are  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence.  Parent- 
daushter  correlations  are  not  highly  significant  and  the 
mother-daughter  correlation  is  slightly  negative.  Mother- 
child  and  father-child  correlations  are  higher  for  this 
sub-test,  however,  than  for  any  other.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  parents  in  this  study  had  a  better  understand- 
ing when  feelings  were  overt  as  in  this  component  than  in 
less  obvious  bghavorial  areas.  The  authors  of  the  test 
states  "The  pupil  who  is  classified  as  having  nervous 
symptoms  is  the  one  who  suffers  froiu  one  or  more  of  a 
variety  of  physical  symptoms  such  as  loss  of  appetite, 
frequent  eye  strain,  inability  to  sleep,  or  a  tendency 
to  be  chronically  tired.  Children  of  this  kind  may  be 
exhibiting  physical  expressions  of  emotional  conflicts." 


1  Thorpe,  Clark  and  Tiegs,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  3. 


Sub-test  IIA,  Social  Standards 
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According  to  the  authors  of  the  test,  "The  pupil 
who  recognizes  desirable  social  standards  is  the  one 
who  has  come  to  understand  the  rijhts  of  others  and  who 
appreciates  the  necessity  of  subordinating  certain  de- 
sires to  the  needs  of  the  group.  Such  a  pupil  under- 
stands what  is  regarded  as  being  right  or  wron^." 


Table  21. 


Percenta  ,       ojeets  jiving  significant 
answers  or  judgments  for  the  questions  in 
sub-test  IIA,  social  standards. 


Question 


Children 


Fathers 


Mothers 


n 
u 

81 

82 


P 

82.5 

92.5 

92.5 

95 

90 

95 

97.5 

95 

92.5 

92.5 


IV 
U 

90 
90 

80 

87.5 

92.5 

92.5 

82.? 

92.5 


11 

85 

80 

87.5 

90 

92.5 

90 

90 

95 

95 

92.5 

95 


As  shown  in  Table  21,  on  none  of  the  questions  in 
this  sub- test  did  all  of  the  children  give  significant 
responses  but  at  least  seventy-five  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren gave  significant  answers  to  all  questions.  On  none 
of  the  questions  was  the  percentage  of  children  giving 


1  Thorpe,  Clark  and  Tlegs,  on.,  cit.,  p.  3. 
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significant  answers  less  than  that  of  parents  except  in 

comparison  with  fathers  on  question  73  and  in  compari- 

son  with  soothers  on  qv.ssfclon  8^.  Those  questions  are: 

73  •  Oo  people  really  need  to  know  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong? 

o1*-.  Should  elementary  school  children  live 
up  to  school  rules? 

The  percentages  of  responses  of  children,  mothers,  and 

fathers  were  identical  for  question  7ht     "Is  it  all 

right  to  look  down  on  people  who  do  not  know  very  much?" 


Table  22.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses  for  questions 
in  sub-test  IIA. 


! 

Higher  than 

■SS ! — 

Number  of 
parents 

i  Sons 

i  Daughters 

i 

!  Other  parent 
:    (sons) 

.  Other  parent 
(dauiihters) 

i. others 
Fathers 

9 
9 

9 
3 

3 
2 

7 

1 

Table  22  shows  that  nine  out  of  twenty  mothers  of 
sons  overestimated  child  responses.  A  more  detailed  an- 
alysis showed  that  ten  mothers  estimated  total  scores  for 
the  sub-test  to  be  the  same  as  their  sons'  total  scores 
really  were  and  that  only  one  mother  underestimated  her 
son's  responses.  Nine  mothers  of  daughters  overestimated 
child  responses  and  seven  gave  estimates  identical  with 
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real  scores.  Nine  fathers  of  sons  and  eight  fathers 
of  daughters  overestimated  child  responses  and  five 
fathers  of  sons  and  four  fathers  of  daughters  judged 
exact  total  sub-test  scores  for  their  children.  Eight 
mothers  of  sons  and  seven  mothers  of  daughters  esti- 
mated higher  than  their  husbands  on  this  sub-test  and 
only  two  fathers  of  sons  and  one  father  of  a  daughter 
estimated  higher  than  did  their  wives. 

Statistical  analyses  for  this  sub-test  as  3hown 
in  Table  8  wore  as  follows:  father-son,  -.339;  nothcr- 
son,  .236;  father-daughter,  -.069;  and  mother-daughter, 
.050.  These  correlations  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  parents  did  not  understand  the  social  standards  of 
their  children  as  well  as  they  understood  child  feel- 
ings in  other  components.  The  father-daughter  corre- 
lation would  seem  to  indicate  very  poor  father  under- 
standing of  the  social  standards  of  this  group  of  twelve- 
year-old  girls. 

Sub-test  IIB,  Social  Skills 


The  authors  of  the  test  state  that  a  child  "may  be 
said  to  be  socially  skillful  or  effective  when  he  shows 
a  liking  for  people,  when  he  inconveniences  himself  to 
be  of  assistance  to  them,  and  when  he  is  diplomatic  in 
his  dealings  with  both  friends  and  strangers.  The  so- 


daily  skillful  boy  or  girl  subordinates  his  or  her  ego- 
istic tendencies  in  favor  of  interest  in  the  problems 

1 
and  activities  of  his  associates." 
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Table  23.  Percentages  of  subjects  giving  significant 
answers  or  judgments  for  the  questions  in 
sub-test  IIB,  social  skills. 


Question 

Children 

Fathers 

s   Mothers 

85 

87.5 

75 

80 

86 

82.5 

65 

55 

87 

^5 

57.5 

57.5 

88 

92.5 

87.5 

87.5 

89 

<?7.5 

95 

92.5 

90 

75 

50 

50 

91 

77.5 

GO 

70 

92 

ho 

60 

52.5 

S 

h2.5 

60 

57.5 

92.5 

87.5 

60 

95 

97.5 

97.5 

95 

96 

75 

70 

77.5 

As  shown  in  Table  23,  the  percentage  of  children 

giving  significant  answers  to  the  various  questions  of 

this  sub-test  ranged  from  forty  percent  on  question  92, 

"Do  you  usually  argue  with  people  who  do  not  agree  with 

you?"  to  ninety-seven  and  one-half  percent  on  questions 

89  and  95  which  are: 

89.  Do  you  like  to  notice  the  things  your 
friends  are  doingv 

95.  Do  you  get  along  well  with  the  other 
children? 


1  Thorpe,  Clark,  and  Tiegs,  ojd.  clt. .  p.  3- 
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The  percentage  of  children  giving  significant  answers 
was  less  than  those  of  mothers  or  fathers  on  questions 
87,  92,  and  93  and  was  less  than  the  percentage  of  moth- 
ers on  question  91  • 

87,  Do  you  usually  keep  fron  showing  your 
temper  when  you  are  angry? 

92.  Do  you  usually  argue  with  people  who 
do  not  agree  with  you? 

93.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  admit  it  when  you 
are  wrong? 

91.  Do  you  sometimes  lot  your  own  tilings  o 
so  you  can  do  someone  a  favor? 

These  questions  seem  worthy  of  notice  since  they  are  ex- 
amples of  parent  overestimation  of  child  responses.  3oth 
mothers  and  fathers  overestimated  child  responses  on 
more  questions  in  this  sub-test  than  in  any  other  with 
the  exception  of  that  having  to  do  with  social  standards. 


Table  2*K  A  comparison  of  parent  Judgments  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses  for  questions 
in  sub-test  IIB. 


Number  of  :      :         :  : 

parents  :  Sons  :  Daughters  :  Other  parent  :  Other  parent 
8 : ;    (30ns)    :  (daughters) 


Mothers 
Fathers 


7 
10 


2 
12 


Table  2h   shows  that  six  fathers  and  seven  mothers 
of  sons  overestimated  child  responses  and  that  six  fath- 
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ers  and  three  mothers  of  daughters  overestimated  child 
responses.  Twenty  two  of  the  forty  fathers  estimated 
child  responses  higher  than  their  wives  as  conpared  to 
nine  mothers  who  estimated  higher  than  their  husbands. 

Statistically,  none  of  the  parent-child  correlations 
in  this  sub-test  are  highly  significant  but  father-daugh- 
ter and  mother-son  correlations  are  slightly  negative. 
Those  are  probably  not  large  enough,  however,  to  indicate 
better  understanding  between  fathers  and  sons  and  between 
mothers  and  daughters  than  in  cross-sexual  relationships. 

Sub- test  IIC,  Freedom  from  Anti-social 
Tendencies 

The  authors  of  the  test  say  that  a  child  "would  nor- 
mally be  regarded  as  anti-social  when  he  is  given  to 
bullying,  frequent  quarreling,  disobedience,  and  destruc- 
tiveness  to  property.  The  anti-social  child  is  the  one 
who  endeavors  to  get  his  satisfactions  in  ways  that  are 

damaging  and  unfair  to  others.  Normal  adjustment  is  charac- 

1 
terized  by  reasonable  freedom  from  these  tendencies." 

Table  25  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  children 
giving  significant  answers  was  less  than  the  percentage 
of  mothers  or  fathers  expecting  those  answers  on  ques- 
tions 97  and  105.  These  questions  are: 

97.  Are  the  younger  children  often  so  mean 
that  you  have  to  ,^-et  tough  to  handle  them? 


1  Thorpe,  Clark,  and  Tiegs,  op.,  cit. ,  p.  3. 
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ing? 


105.  Do  many  people  make  you  feel  like  fight- 


The  percentage  of  children  was  lower  than  the  percentages 
of  parents  for  questions  98,  10^,  and  99  in  that  more 
fathers  expected  significant  replies  than  were  given  for 
questions  98  and  104  and  r:iore  mothers  expected  such  re- 
plies than  children  gave  for  question  99. 

98.  Have  unfair  people  often  said  that  you 
made  trouble  for  them? 

104.  Do  people  often  treat  you  so  mean  that 
you  have  to  use  bad  Langtu 

99.  Are  many  people  so  stubborn  that  they 
make  you  quarrel  with  them? 


Table  25.  Percentages  of  subjects  giving  significant 
rs  or  judgments  for  the  questions  in 
sub-test  IIC,  freedom  from  anti-social 
tendenc' 


Question   i 

!                  ! 

1   Children   : 

:            : 
;   Fathers   s 

1            1 

Mothers 

97 

55 

65 

67.5 

98 

62.5 

67.5 

60 

99 

57.5 

55 

65 

100 

70 

62.5 

60 

101 

8 

67.5 

72.5 
82.5 

102 

80 

104 

85 

85 

75 

87.5 

90 

87.5 

10? 

70 

77.5 

72.5 

106 

90 

87.5 

80 

107 
108 

80 

77.5 
87.5 

70 

90 

82.5 

The  comparison  of  parent  judgments  as  shown  in 
Table  26  is  unique  in  that  the  number  of  mothers  of 
sons  and  the  number  of  fathers  of  sons  overestimating 
child  responses  are  identical  as  are  the  number  of 
mothers  of  sons  estimating  higher  than  their  husbands 
and  the  number  of  fathers  of  sons  estimating  higher 
than  their  wives.  The  number  of  fathers  of  daughters 
making  hi^h  estimates  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of 
mothers  and  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  their  re- 
spective wives. 


Table  26.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses  for  questions 

in  sub-test  IIC. 


Hi [her   than 

Number  of  : 
parents  : 

1 

:  Sons 

i  Daughters  :  Other  parent  i 
:    ( cons ) 

i   Other  parent 
!  (daughters) 

Mother* 

Fathers 

11 
11 

8           8 
10           8 

5 
7 

There  were  no  highly  significant  statistical  corre- 
lations for  this  sub-test  but  the  father-son  correlation 
was  the  highest  as  shown  in  Tabl 

Sub- test  IID,  Family  Relations 

According  to  the  authors  of  the  test  a  child  "who 
exhibits  desirable  family  relationships  is  the  one  who 
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feels  that  he  is  loved  and  well-treated  at  home,  and 
who  has  a  sense  of  security  and  self-respect  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  members  of  his  family.  Superior 

family  relations  also  include  parental  control  that  is 

1 
neither  too  strict  nor  too  lenient." 

Table  27.  Percentages  of  subjects  giving  significant 
answers  or  Judgments  for  the  questions  in 
sub-test  IID,  family  relations. 


Question 

Children 

Fathers 

t   Mothers 

109 

82.5 

85 

85 

110 

97.5 

97.5 

11 

111 

87.5 

87.5 

112 

95 

85 

85 

1X? 
114 

90 

72.5 

77.5 

67.5 

60 

62.5 

115 

100 

100 

95 

116 

92.5 

67.5 

70 

117 

90 

60 

75 

118 
119 

80 

97.5 
77.5 

82.5 

120 

90 

90 

80 

Table  27  differs  from  similar  tables  for  other  sub- 
tests in  that  all  forty  children  and  all  forty  fathers 
gave  and  estimated  significant  responses  for  one  of  the 
questions.  This  question  is:  "Would  you  prefer  that 
school  lasted  longer  so  you  would  not  need  to  be  home 
so  much?"  The  percentage  of  children  giving  significant 


1  Thorpe,  Clark  and  Tlegs,  p^.  cit. t  p.  3. 
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responses  for  question  109  was  lower  than  those  of 
either  mothers  or  fathers  expecting  such  answers  and 
the  percentage  of  children  was  less  than  that  of  fath- 
ers for  question  118  and  less  than  that  of  mothers  for 
question  119.  These  questions  are: 

109.  Are  you  made  to  feel  that  you  are  as 
good  as  anyone  else  in  your  family? 

118.  Is  there  someone  in  your  home  who  will 
talk  things  over  with  you? 

119.  Is  it  hard  to  talk  things  over  with 
your  folks  because  they  don't  understand  you? 


Table  28.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses  for  questions 
in  sub-test  IID. 


T 


iiircher  than 


Number  of     :  : 

parents  :  Sons  :  Daughters  :  Other  parent  t  Other  parent 
i s :   (sons) i  (dau.-hters) 


Mothers 
Fathers 


10 
6 


As  shown  in  Table  28,  fourteen  parents  overestimated 
the  responses  of  sons  as  compared  to  nine  parents  who 
overestimated  those  of  daughters.  The  number  of  husbands 
who  estimated  daughters  higher  than  their  wives  did  was 
identical  to  the  number  of  mothers  who  estimated  daughters' 
scores  higher  than  did  their  husbands.  Ten  mothers  of 
sons,  however,  estimated  child  responses  higher  than  did 
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their  husbands  as  compared  to  six  fathers  of  sons  who 
estimated  boys'  scores  higher  than  did  their  wives. 
There  were  high  correlations  in  this  component 
with  father-son,  mother-son,  and  mother-daughter  corre- 
lations being  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confi- 
dence. It  would  be  interesting  to  test  father-daughter 
understanding  with  regards  to  the  feelings  of  girls 
concerning  family  relationships  in  a  somewhat  less  limit- 
ed study. 

Sub-test  IIE,  School  Relations 

The  authors  of  the  test  state  that  the  child  who  is 
satisfactorily  adjusted  to  his  school  "is  the  one  who 
feels  that  his  teachers  like  him,  who  enjoys  playing 
with  other  children,  and  who  finds  the  school  work  adapt- 
ed to  his  level  of  interest  and  maturity.  Hood  school  re- 
lations involve  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that 

1 
he  counts  for  something  in  the  life  of  the  institution." 

The  percentage  of  children  giving  significant  answers 
is  not  less  than  the  percentages  of  both  mothers  and  fath- 
ers estimating  significant  responses  on  any  of  the  ques- 
tions in  this  sub- test.  As  shown  in  Table  29,  however, 
the  percentage  of  children  giving  significant  responses 


1  Thorpe,  Clark  and  Tiegs,  0£.  clt. f  p.  3. 
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is  less  than  that  of  fathers  estimating  such  responses 
on  question  12*f  and  less  than  that  of  mothers  on  ques- 
tions 126,  127,  129,  and  130.  These  questions  are» 

12k.     Do  you  like  most  of  the  things  you  have 
to  do  in  school? 

126.  Do  the  boys  and  girls  at  school  often 
say  things  that  make  you  feel  bad? 

127.  Do  you  feel  that  any  of  the  teachers 
are  mean  to  children? 

129.  Does  someone  at  school  make  you  feel 
that  you  are  not  very  bright? 

130.  Does  it  bother  you  to  have  your  teacher 
tell  you  what  you  should  do? 

The  percentage  of  children  making  significant  responses 

ranged  from  sixty  percent  to  ninety-seven  and  one-half 

percent  on  this  sub-tost. 


Table  29.  Percentages  of  subjects  giving  significant 
answers  or  Judgments  for  the  questions  in 
sub-test  HE,  school  relations. 


Question   : 

:   Children   1 

|               : 

:   Fathers   * 

:             : 

Mothers 

121 

75 

70 

65 

122 

87.5 

1} 

U 

123 
124 

90 

87.5 

90 

85 

12? 

72.5 

67.5 

67.5 

126 

72.5 

65 

77.5 

127 

60 

57.5 

70 

128 
129 

72.5 
85 

ir 

70 
87.5 

130 

92.5 

85 

97.5 

131 

95 

90 

95 

132 

97.5 

97.5 

95 
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Data  presented  in  Table  30  verify  the  fact  that 
mothers  were  likely  to  make  higher  estimates  than 
fathers  on  this  component.  The  number  of  mothers, 
however,  who  estimated  higher  than  sons'  scores  and 
the  number  of  mothers  who  estimated  higher  than  daugh- 
ters' scores  were  identical  to  the  number  of  fathers 
ostir.\ating  higher  than  sons'  scores  and  the  nunber  of 
fathers  estimating  higher  than  daughters'  scores. 


Table  30.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
iudgm&ts  of  their  spouses  for  questions 
in  sub-test  I 


Higher  than 


Number  of  s      i  :  : 

parents  :  Sons  :  Daughters  i  Other  parent  J  Other  parent 
: : :    (sons)    :  (dm- iters) 


Mothers 
Fathers 


10 
10 


Statistically  significant  correlations  at  the  .01 
level  of  confidence  existed  in  the  father-son  and  mother- 
daughter  relationships.  It  appeared,  then,  that  in  this 
study  mothers  had  greater  insight  as  to  girls'  feelings 
regarding  school  relations  and  that  fathers  had  bettor 
understanding  of  sons'  feelings  concerning  this  group 
of  questions. 
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Sub-test  IIF,  Community  Relations 

According  to  the  authors  of  the  test,  "the  pupil 

who  may  be  said  to  be  making  good  adjustments  in  his 

community  is  the  one  who  mingles  happily  with  his 

neighbors,  who  takes  pride  in  community  improvements, 

and  who  is  tolerant  in  dealing  with  both  strangers  and 

foreigners.  Satisfactory  community  relations  include 

as  well  the  disposition  to  be  respectful  of  laws  and  of 

1 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare." 


Table  31 •  Percentages  of  subjects  giving  significant 
answers  or  judgments  for  the  questions  in 
sub- test  IIF,  community  relations. 


._  ..„...,,   «._,., 

!  '  "  ' '! 

> 

r    "  " 

Question   : 

:   Children   : 

i   Fathers 

i   Mothers 

133 
3* 

77.5 

67.5 

77.5 

85 

82.5 

87.5 

135 

35 

60 

65 

136 

1 

77.5 

77.5 

13£ 

W> 

75 

85 

77.5 

139 
1% 

97.5 

95 

95 

85 

82.5 

70 

llfl 

95 

80 

65 

Hf2 

97.5 

92.5 

95 

vi 

95 

95 

92.5 

95 

90 

82.5 

The  percentage  of  children  giving  significant  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  this  sub-test  was  equal  to  or 
more  than  the  percentage  of  parents  expecting  signifi- 
cant responses  on  all  questions  except  question  135> 
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"Would  you  liko  to  have  things  look  better  around  your 
house?" 

A  number  of  pilot  interviews  with  fourteen-year- 
old  children  were  conducted.  These  were  followed  by 
parent  interviews  and  efforts  at  analysis.  The  investi- 
gator and  others  interested  in  child  psychology  were 
puzzled  by  the  large  number  of  affirmative  answers  given 
by  children  to  this  question.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  present  study  answered  this  question 
affirmatively.  This  percentage  was  the  largest  repre- 
sentative of  non-significant  responses  for  any  question 
on  the  entire  test.  Could  it  be,  then,  that  child  inter- 
pretation of  this  question  might  be  at  variance  with 
adult  interpretation?  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
question  denoted  physical  improvement  to  parents  but  a 
need  for  greater  orderliness  to  children?  If  so,  could 
parental  pressures,  perhaps,  have  made  the  child  feel  a 
need  for  "things  to  look  better  around  the  house"? 


Table  32.  A  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with  the 
responses  of  their  children  and  with  the 
judgments  of  their  spouses  for  questions 
in  sub-test  IIF. 


Higher  than 


Number  of  :      :  ' 

parents  «  Sons  :  Daughters  :  Other  parent 
t      t  •■     (Sons) 


Mothers 
Fathers 


Other  parent 

(daughters) 


6? 


In  Table  32  a  comparison  of  parent  judgments  with 
the  responses  of  their  children  and  with  the  judgments 
of  their  spouses  for  questions  in  this  sub-test  is  pre- 
sented. The  only  highly  significant  statistical  corre- 
lations in  this  sub-test  were  for  mother-son  and  mother- 
daughter  relationships.  These  were  both  significant  at 
the  .01  level  of  confidence  with  the  mother-son  corre- 
lation a  little  higher  than  the  mother-daughter  one.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  mothers  in  the  study  were  r.ore  aware 
than  fathers  of  child  feelings  regarding  the  neighborhood 
situation  since  most  of  the  questions  in  this  sub-test  per- 
tain to  neighborhood  relationships. 

Interests  and  Activities  Inventory 


The  activities  and  interests  part  of  the  California 
Test  of  Personality.  Elenentary  Series,  was  presented  to 
the  children  in  this  study  as  a  possible  means  of  dis- 
covering whether  or  not  these  twelve-year-old  girls 
night  be  more  advanced  in  level  of  interest-maturity  than 
were  the  boys.  Data  for  these  scores  is  presented  in 
Table  33 •  It  is  evident  that  the  girls,  by  expressing  an 
average  liking  for  three  hundred  and  ninety  three  out  of 
a  possible  nine  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  social  activi- 
ties listed,  surpassed  the  boys  who  expressed  an  average 
liking  for  only  thirty  three  percent  of  these  activities. 
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The  girls  also  reported  that  they  participated,  on  the 
average,  in  thirty  three  percent  of  the  activities  listed 
while  the  boys  reported  an  average  of  any  twenty  three 
percent. 

Table  33.  Activities  reported  by  children  in  the  study. 


:   Individual  Activities  :  Social  Activities 
« _| 


Children 


i  would  like 
:     to  do 

: 


actually  :  would  like 
do     s     to  do 


actually 
do 


Girls 
Boys 


522 
399 


lf22 

329 
(36*) 


?93, 
(332) 


31? 
(33%) 

22k 
(232) 


Girls  expressed  more  desire  to  do  and  more  partici- 
pation in  the  individual  activities  as  well  as  in  the 
social  ones.  Over-all  data  show  that  these  twelve-year- 
old  children  would  like  to  do  more  of  both  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities than  they  actually  do.  Eight  boys  and  five 
girls,  however,  reported  that  they  did  more  of  the  indi- 
vidual type  activities  than  they  would  like  to  do.  The 
fact  that  tie  list  of  activities  which  are  primarily  in- 
dividual includes  the  studying  of  various  school  subjects 
might  provide  a  basis  for  some  of  the  reports  which  were 
made.  Two  boys  and  one  girl  reported  doing  more  social 
activities  than  they  liked  to  do.  This  list  of  social 
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activities,  however,  includes  church  and  Sunday  school 
attendance  which  nay  represent  adult  pressures  for  a 
few  of  the  children  in  this  a-je  -;roup.  Further  analysis 
could  provide  data  worthy  of  study. 

These  findings  would  seem  to  be  in  partial  dis- 
agreement with  those  reported  by  Terman.  He  stated 
that  "Girls  surpass  boys  at  nearly  all  ages  in  social 
interest  and  boys  surpass  girls  at  most  ages  in  activity 
level." 

Evaluation  of  Findings  of  the  Main  Study 

In  summarizing  the  flndiags  from  this  study,  several 
dangers  become  apparent.  It  is  probable  that  the  age  of 
these  subjects  limits  the  possibility  for  generalization. 
The  acceleration  of  development  at  this  early  adoles- 
cent period  and  the  unevenness  of  such  acceleration  would 
place  limitations  on  the  expectation  of  easily  classi- 
fied results. 

It  is  also  true  that  experimental  methods  for  in- 
vestigation of  problems  of  interpersonal  understanding 
yield  data  to  which  rather  tentative  interpretations  must 
be  given.  In  choosing  a  certain  inventory  as  a  basis  for 
observation,  the  investigator  was  aware  that  all  conclu- 
sions could  be  expressed  only  on  the  basis  of  that  parti - 


1  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius, 
Volume  I,  p.  h8$. 
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cular  set  of  questions.   In  lino  with  curront  think- 
ing on  the  3tudy  of  personality,  the  brief  interview 
method,  also,  limits  conclusions  to  a  narrow  range  of 
time.  Thus,  we  can  only  say  that  at  a  particular  time 
these  subjects  responded  in  a  certain  manner  and  must 
admit  that  at  another  time  and  in  another  situation  re- 
sponses ni^ht  have  been  different.  The  method  is  not 
without  merit,  however,  since  data  are  comparable  from 
case  to  case  and  can  be  handled  quantitatively. 

It  was  evident  that  parents  were  likely  to  under- 
estimate child  responses  in  areas  of  self  adjustment 
and  to  overestimate  child  responses  in  areas  of  social 
adjustment  but  that  parent  estimates  were  more  accurate 
when  social  adjustment  was  considered.  It  is  probable 
that  this  comparative  accuracy  might  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  social  adjustment  is  more  easily  discerned 
than  is  self  adjustment  and  that  patterns  of  social  ad- 
justment of  children  would  be  more  similar  to  parental 
patterns  than  would  those  of  self  adjustment. 

When  comparisons  of  father-son,  father -daughter, 
mother-son,  and  mother-daughter  relationships  were  made, 
the  same  rank  order  existed  in  both  areas  of  adjustment 
with  father-son  being  the  most  similar  and  mother-son, 
mother-daughter,  and  father-daughter  following  in  the 
order  named  from  high  to  low.  The  extent  of  father-daugh- 
ter understanding  was  strikingly  slight.  Such  findings 
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were  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  writers  have  postulated  the  need  for  cross-sexual 
under standing.  Some  previous  studies  have  reported 
definite  patterns  of  father-daughter  and  mother-son 
agreement. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  these  girls  had 
reached  puberty.  Could  it  be,  then,  that  their  advanced 
maturity  and  the  recency  of  such  rapid  maturation  made 
parental  Insight  nore  difficult?  As  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  maturity  level  of  the  children  in  the  study 
the  interests  and  activities  section  of  the  questionnaire 
was  employed.  Results  as  to  the  comparative  levels  of 
maturity  for  the  sexes  seemed  inconclusive.  The  only 
significant  finding  appeared  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
girls,  as  compared  to  the  boys,  expressed  a  desire  to  do 
more  of  both  the  individual  type  and  the  social  type  of 
activities  than  they  actually  did. 

It  has  been  the  premise  of  many  writers  that  with 
increasing  age  the  number  of  interests  and  activities  be- 
comes more  United.  Could  it  be  that  there  is  a  general 
spreading  out  and  a  desire  for  exploration  in  many  things 
during  pubescence  and  that  these  girls  had  reached  that 
stage  while  the  activity  level  of  the  boys  was  less  ad- 
vanced? When  certain  relationships  are  contemplated,  we 
can  simply  raise  questions  which  seem  to  warrant  further 
investigation  under  conditions  which  offer  additional  case 
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material.  Further  research  as  to  the  characteristic 
likes  and  dislikes  of  activities  for  this  age  group 
might  reveal  pertinent  factors. 

When  the  findings  of  the  study  were  evaluated,  the 
investigator  recognized  that  a  longitudinal  study  where- 
in the  same  children  and  parents  might  be  interviewed 
several  times  from  the  time  the  children  were  nearing 
pubescence  through  the  adolescent  period  might  provide 
the  answers  to  many  inconclusive  factors. 


Analysis  of  Close  and  Divergent  Groups 

The  eight  children  having  the  scores  closest  to 
parent  judgment  scores  and  the  eight  children  having 
the  scores  which  varied  the  most  from  scores  of  parent 
estimation  were  chosen  for  supplementary  study.  For 
these  subjects,  estimates  of  child  scores  were  obtained 
from  two  teachers  and  were  compared  with  parent  estimates. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  investigator  to  determine  how 
teacher  judgments  might  compare  with  parent  Judgments 
and,  also,  to  learn  what  characteristics  of  child  scores 
or  parent  estimates  uade  these  particular  cases  extreme 
as  to  the  range  of  scores  and  estimates. 

On  one  questionnaire  total  parent-child  scores  had 
a  range  of  only  two  points  and  there  were  seven  other 
family  sets  with  a  range  of  nine  points  or  less.  These 
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data  and  Identification  numbers  for  the  subjects  in  this 
close  group  are  shown  in  Table  3h.     Those  eight  family- 
sets  with  most  divergent  scores  showed  a  spread  of  twenty 
nine  to  forty  two  points  in  total  raw  score  differences 
between  parent  estimates  and  child  scores.   Identifica- 
tion numbers  for  these  subjects  may  also  be  seen  in 
Table  3>+. 


Table  ^k.     Identification  of  subjects  for  which  teacher- 
judgments  were  obtained. 


Close  parent-child  scores   :  Divergent  parent-child  scores 

:  :  : 

Case  number  t  Range  of  scores  :  Case  number  :  Range  of  scores 
:    t : 


8 
36 

I 

15 

29 

2 

22 


39 

S 


VI 

35 
32 
30 
29 
29 


Each  of  the  two  teachers  interviewed  asked  that  she 
be  excused  from  responding  to  sub- test  F,  Section  I,  free- 
do.,  from  nervous  symptoms;  and  to  sub-test  F,  Section  II, 
community  relations.  It  would  seem  that  child  scores  for 
the  first  of  these  could  have  been  estimated  as  easily  as 
for  other  sub-tests  but  that  teacher  knowledge  concerning 
the  child's  feelings  about  the  questions  in  Section  II, 
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sub-test  F,  might  be  slight.  Since  both  teachers  re- 
sponded to  only  ten  sub- tests,  however,  data  were  com- 
pared for  only  those  tests  with  this  sroaller  group  of 
children  and  parents. 

Teacher-child  coefficients  of  correlation  are  shown 
in  Table  35.  On  only  two  of  the  sub-cests  were  teacher- 
child  correlations  highly  significant  for  both  teachers. 
These  were  negative  on  sub- test  E,  Section  I,  freedom 
from  withdrawing  tendencies,  and  positive  on  sub- test  B, 
Section  II,  social  skills.  Table  8  illustrates  that 
father-child  and  mother-child  correlations  were  not  high- 
ly significant  on  either  of  these  sub-tests.  Teacher- 
child  correlations  for  neither  teacher  seemed  to  be  con- 
sistently hi-her  than  for  the  other  teacher-child  combina- 
tion. 

Small,  negative  correlations  existed  for  both  teach- 
ers in  the  sub-test  denoting  sense  of  personal  freedom 
and  both  teacher-child  correlations  were  negative  on  the 
sub-test  having  to  do  with  school  relations.  One  of 
these  was  noticibly  higher  than  the  other.  There  were 
nine  highly  significant  coefficients  of  correlation  when 
considering  the  two  teachers  and  tills  small  group  of  chil- 
dren as  compared  to  six  for  parents  and  all  forty  of  the 
children  when  only  the  same  ten  sub-tests  were  employed. 
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Table  35.  Coefficients  of  correlation  between  raw  scores 
of  children  and  estimates  of  teachers  for 
each  of  ten  sub-tests. 


Sub-tests 


ct. 


V 


«  ct„ 


Self-reliance 

Sense  of  personal  worth 

Sense  of  personal  freedom 

Feeling  of  belonging 

Freedom  from  withdrawing  tendencies 

Social  standards 

Social  skills 

Freedom  from  anti-social  tendencies 

Family  relations 

School  relations 


.51*8** 

.269 

-.029 

.096 

-.170 

-.028 

Ml** 

.125 

-.310* 

-.581** 

-.120 

•  531*-** 

.327* 

.810** 

.225 

-.1W2 

-.112 

,1^2** 

-.190 

-.67^** 

*  significant  at  the  5,1  level  of  confidence. 

**  significant  at  the  1%   level  of  confidence 

1  ctj_  -child  and  teacher  number  1. 

2  ct2  -child  and  teacher  number  2. 


Close  Groun 


* 


Case  Study  Number  8.  Number  8  was  a  girl  in  the 
seventh  grade,  the  daughter  of  a  skilled  workman.  Her 
family  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  study.  Her  older 
siblings  ranged  as  old  as  twenty  four  years  and  she  had 
one  younger  sibling.  The  subject's  name  was  obtainod 
from  other  children  who  were  interviewed  and  her  parents 
were  very  co-operative.  This  subject  seemed  serious, 
quiet,  and  older  in  appearance  than  many  of  the  other 
children  in  the  study. 

Studied  insight  with  regard  to  the  child's  develop- 
ment was  shown  by  the  father  in  the  following  conversa- 
tion. The  mother  stated,   "I  think  these  questions  are 

too  young  for  ."  The  father  replied,   "Perliaps, 

but  just  a  few  months  ago  they  wouldn't  have  been." 
This  conversation  together  with  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
viewer was  not  addressed  by  either  parent  at  the  time 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  family  practice  of  talking  over 
natters  pertaining  to  the  child  and  to  demonstrate  rapport 
between  husband  and  wife. 

As  seen  in  Table  36,  the  child's  raw  score  was  lower 
than  the  estimates  of  parents  or  teachers  for  Section  I 
but  the  range  for  the  five  raw  scores  was  only  from  50  to 
56  points.  Mother,  father,  and  one  of  the  teachers  had 
identical  raw  scores  for  Section  II.  These  scores  were  two 
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points  lower  than  the  child's  score  and  two  points  higher 
than  that  of  the  other  teacher.  Total  raw  scores  for  the 
five  persons  had  a  range  of  only  five  points  with  the 
teachers'  estimates  identical  and  slightly  higher  than 
those  of  the  parents. 


Table  36.  Raw  scores  for  subject  Number 


111            j 

sest  divisions    J 

:iiild  t 

Father 

i  flother  i 

"1 
t   Tl 

2— 

:  T2 

Self-reliance 

7 

8 

10 

10 

8 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

11 

12 

11 

11 

12 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

10 

9 

10 

12 

12 

Feeling  of 

belonging 

12 

12 

18 

12 

12 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

10 

12 

8 

11 

8 

Sglf  adjustment 

50 

53 

51 

56 

52 

Social  standards 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Social  skills 

12 

10 

8 

11 

12 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

*2 

12 

12 

11 

12 

Family  relations 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

School  relations 

10 

11 

12 

10 

12 

Social  adjustment 

58 

56 

56 

56 

60 

Total  adjustment 

108 

109 

107 

112 

112 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  12  -Teacher 

number 
number 

i. 

2. 
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Case  Study  Number  ^6.  A  girl  in  the  eighth  grade 
who  was  the  daughter  of  a  skilled  workman  was  number  36 
in  this  study.  She  load  one  sibling  of  the  opposite  sex 
who  was  two  years  her  senior.  Her  case  was  chosen  for 
special  study  and  for  teacher  judgments  because  the 
ran^e  of  parent-child  raw  scores  on  the  test  v/as  only 
three  points. 

This  interview  was  worthy  of  consideration  because 
each  parent  remarked  several  times  that  he  or  she  wished 
it  were  possible  to  know  how  the  other  parent  was  re- 
sponding to  the  questions.  It  was  the  only  interview  in 
which  a  parent  seemed  to  be  noro  interested  in  the  responses 
of  the  other  parent  than  in  those  of  the  child  and  the  only 
case  in  which  parent  estimates  of  child  responses1,  were  only 
one  point  at  variance  in  Section  I  and  vera  identical  for 
Section  II. 

Table  37  shows  raw  score  comparisons  for  the  ten  sub- 
tests for  which  the  teachers  responded.  When  only  these 
ten  units  were  considered,  parent  estimates  were  lower 
than  child  scores  on  Section  I  but  higher  on  Section  II. 
Teachers  estimated  higher  responses  than  the  child  save 
for  total  scores  on  both  parts  of  the  test. 
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Table  37.  Raw  scores  for  subject 

Number  36 • 

Test  divisions    : 

r 

Child  i 

Father  :  Mother 

i t-r- 

r  Tl   : 

T2  2 

Self-reliance 

7 

8 

h 

11 

11 

Sense  of  personal 

worth 

11 

8 

12 

12 

12 

Sence  of  personal 

freedom 

10 

k 

8 

12 

10 

Feeling  of  be- 

longing 

12 

9 

12 

12 

12 

Freedom  from  with- 

drawing ten- 

dencies 

10 

10 

8 

10 

9 

Self  adjustment 

50 

39 

M* 

57 

5h 

Social  standards 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Social  skills 

9 

12 

11 

9 

12 

Freedoxi  from  anti- 

social ten- 

dencies 

10 

12 

11 

11 

12 

Family  relations 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

School  relations 

8 

11 

12 

12 

13 

Social  adjustment 

52 

58 

57 

55 

60 

Total  adjustment 

102 

97 

101 

112 

11, 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

number 

1. 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 

2. 
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Case  Study  Number  ^.  Case  study  number  3  was  a  boy 
In  the  seventh  grade.  pje  na(j  one  younger  sibling  of  the 
opposite  sex.  His  father  was  employed  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Almost  no  conversation  took  place  during 
the  interview  with  this  family,  perhaps  because  the 
child  and  the  parents  were  hurrying  in  order  to  attend 
other  meetings. 

Table  38  shows  total  scores  for  this  subject  crroup. 
The  range  of  parent  estimates  and  child  scores  for  all 
sub-tests  was  three  points  for  Section  I  and  eight  points 
for  Section  II  or  a  range  for  total  scores  of  five  points. 
This  case  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  estimates  of  both 
teachers  vera   lower  than  those  of  parents  and  lower  than 
child  scores  for  the  total  test.  For  no  other  case  con- 
sidered were  the  estimates  of  both  teachers  so  low  in 
comparison  with  other  scores. 

In  this  case  some  discrepancies  in  teacher  estimates 
seem  worthy  of  consideration.  For  example,  could  it  be 
that  what  teacher  number  1  deemed  poor  social  skills  may 
have  been  attributed  to  poor  school  relations  and  to 
withdrawing  tendencies  by  teacher  number  2? 
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Table  38*  Raw  scores  for  subject 

Number  3» 

Test  divisions    :  1 

Child  : 

Father 

:  Mother 

J    l; 

1   Tl  t 

2 
T2 

Self-reliance 

10 

7 

8 

11 

10 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

11 

10 

12 

10 

11 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

12 

11 

9 

8 

10 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

10 

11 

12 

12 

11 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

11 

11 

9 

10 

7 

Self  adjustment 

fc 

50 

50 

51 

»•» 

Social  standards 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

Social  skills 

8 

9 

8 

5 

9 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

8 

12 

11 

11 

11 

Family  relations 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

School  relations 

12 

12 

11 

12 

7 

Social  adjustment 

51 

57 

* 

51 

50 

Total  adjustment 

10? 

107 

1* 

102 

100 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 
number 

1. 
2. 
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Case  IJtudy  rtabcr  11 »  This  subject  was  a  boy  In 
the  seventh  grade.  Kis  father  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fessional class  and  the  subject  had  one  younger  sibling 
of  the  opposite  sex.  There  was  no  conversation  re- 
garding the  test  between  parents  or  between  either  par- 
ent and  child  during  the  interview. 

The  range  of  parent  estimates  and  child  scores  for 
the  sub-tests  having  to  do  with  self  adjustment  was 
five  points;  the  fange  for  the  social  adjustment  sub- 
tests was  three  points;  and  range  for  total  scores  for 
the  entire  test  was  five  points.  Table  39  shows  raw 
scores  for  ten  of  these  sub-tests.  On  these  particu- 
lar sub- tests,  the  range  of  parent-child  scores  was 
only  four  points  on  self  adjustment;  only  two  points  on 
social  adjustment;  and  only  two  points  on  total  adjust- 
ment. Thus,  this  case  can  truly  be  considered  one  in 
which  parent  judgments  were  close  to  child  scores. 

Both  of  the  teacher  estimates  were  higher  than  child 
scores  and  higher  than  parent  estimates  on  all  but  two 
of  the  groups  of  quostions  and  both  teachers'  estimates 
equaled  or  exceeded  at  least  two  of  the  other  respondents 
on  those.  Teacher  estimates  of  total  scores  were  identi- 
cal and  were  twenty  points  above  the  child's  actual  score. 
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Table  39.  Raw  scores  for  subject 

Number  11 

Tost  divisions   :  Child  t 

Father 

:  Mother 

1 
t  Tl 

2  ■'-' 
I   T2 

9 

Self-reliance 

6 

3 

5 

9 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

11 

9 

10 

10 

11 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

8 

7 

5 

10 

12 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

3 

8 

8 

11 

9 

Self  adjustment 

>tf 

39 

ho 

52 

53 

Social  standards 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Social  skills 

7 

5 

6 

10 

9 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

6 

12 

9 

11 

11 

Family  relations 

11 

8 

9 

12 

12 

School  relations 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

Social  adjxistment 

1* 

kQ 

k» 

57 

56 

Total  adjustment 

89 

87 

88 

109 

109 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 
number 

1. 
2. 
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Case  Study  Number  29.  The  father  of  subject  number 
29  was  a  business  executive.  There  was  one  younger  boy 
in  the  family.  This  boy  was  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
school.  Although  the  parents  and  child  were  co-opera- 
tive, it  was  impossible  to  arrange  for  concurrent  inter- 
views. The  child  filled  in  the  questionnaire  one  day 
and  his  parents  responded  on  the  following  day. 

?ather-son  scoros  appeared  to  be  closer  than  did 
mother-son  scores  for  Section  I  and  the  opposite  seemed 
to  be  true  for  Section  II.  As  shown  in  Table  hO,   all 
five  scores  were  strikingly  similar  for  the  sub-test, 
self-reliance.  Teacher  number  two  made  a  very  low  esti- 
mate on  the  questions  having  to  do  with  freedom  from 
withdrawing  tendencies  and  the  other  teacher  and  both 
parents  underestimated  child  scores  on  this  sub-test  to 
a  lesser  degree. 

Both  of  the  teachers  and  the  parents  estimated  below 
the  child's  score  for  total  self  adjustment.  All  esti- 
mates were,  however,  higher  than  the  child's  score  for 
social  adjustment  with  the  exception  of  the  father's. 
His  estimate  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  child's  score. 
For  total  adjustment,  teacher  number  two  and  the  father 
underestimated;  the  mother's  estimate  was  identical  to 
the  child's  score;  and  teacher  number  one  was  higher  by 
five  points. 


Table  ^K).  Raw  scores  for  subject  Sumter  29. 

Test  divisions    : 

SM1&J. 

Dtftfc  ■ 

::Msr  : 

Tl  t 

■■•■2 

T2 

Self-rolianco 

8 

9 

7 

8 

8 

-onal 
worth 

9 

9 

12 

10 

8 

Sense  of  personal 
froedon 

10 

7 

8 

12 

12 

Fcellns  of  be- 
longing 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

rToe<lom  from  with- 
dra'.rins  ten- 
dencies 

12 

10 

8 

2 

Self  adjustment 

51 

1*6 

1+7 

50 

* 

Social  standards 

7 

12 

12 

12 

II 

Social  skills 

9 

7 

9 

11 

10 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

12 

10 

12 

12 

11 

Fanily  relations 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

School  relations 

12 

11 

11 

11 

12 

Social  adjustment 

m 

52 

56 

50 

^ 

Total  adjustment 

103 

n 

103 

108 

97 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

nxaiber 
number 

i. 

2 

&* 


Uase  3 bud;/  Uuubcr  15.  The  father  of  subject  number 
15  was  a  college  professor  and  the  subject's  mother  had 
studied  at  the  graduate  level.  The  only  sibling  was  of 
the  opposite  sex  and  was  younger  than  the  subject.  This 
case  was  of  particular  interest  because  the  child's 
scores  on  the  inventory  were  the  lowest  received  from 
any  respondent.  Yet,  he  was  included  in  the  close-agree- 
ment group  since  parent  estimates  showed  keen  insight  as 
to  his  responses. 

Teacher  estimates  for  this  subject  were  at  about 
the  same  level  as  for  other  children  who  gave  a  far 
greater  number  of  significant  responses.  When  only  the 
ten  sub-tests  judged  by  the  teachers  were  considered, 
the  parents'  estimates  and  the  child's  scores  varied 
only  seven  points  on  self  adjustment  and  the  three  per- 
sons' scores  were  identical  for  social  adjustment. 

When  teacher  estimates  were  studied,  a  range  from 
child  scores  of  seventeen  points  for  teacher  number  one 
and  a  range  of  fifteen  points  for  teacher  number  two 
existed  for  Section  I.  An  overestimate  of  child  scores 
by  twenty  points  for  teacher  number  one  and  an  overesti- 

of  nineteen  points  for  teacher  number  two  were  evi- 
dent for  Section  II,  This  teacher  judgment  of  child 
scores  seemed  particularly  significant  for  the  sub-test 
on  school  relations  since  parent  estimates  were  much 
nearer  child  scores.  The  ranje  of  scores  for  total  ad- 


justnent  as  shown  in  Table  'tl  was  only  seven  points 
when  parents  and  child  were  considered  but  was  forty- 
four  points  \*hen  teacher  estimates  were  included. 
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Table  kX.     Raw  scores  for  subject  Number  15. 


! 

Teat  divisions    8 

ffelld  : 

Father 

! 

:  Mother 

i !tr 

:  Tl  : 

2 

T2 

Self-reliance 

0 

5 

6 

10 

10 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

7 

8 

5 

12 

12 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

8 

5 

i+ 

10 

9 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

10 

9 

8 

11 

10 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

It 

7 

7 

11 

11 

Self  adjustment 

37 

3^ 

30 

5^ 

52 

Social  standards 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

Social  skills 

8 

7 

3 

9 

9 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

6 

5 

5 

12 

12 

Family  relations 

7 

6 

8 

12 

11 

School  relations 

k 

6 

9 

12 

12 

Social  adjustment 

35 

35 

35 

55 

* 

Total  adjustment 

72 

69 

65 

109 

106 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 
number 

1. 
2. 
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Case  Study  Number  22.  The  subject  whose  assigned 
number  was  22  was  a  girl  in  the  seventh  srade  whose 
father  was  a  skilled  workman.  This  subject  had  one 
younjer  sister.  There  was  little  conversation  during 
the  interview  except  that  both  par«nl       ~.sed  the 
believ  that  the  felt  they  knew  how  their  daughter  would 
respond  to  questions  having  to  do  with  ethical  standards. 
These  comments  seemed  to  arjree  with  the  extent  of  ac- 
tivity of  this  family  in  church  work.  Such  questions 
are  interspersed  in  most  of  the  sub-tests.  As  shown 
in  Table  *f2,  parent  estimates  and  child  scores  wore 
close  for  both  sections  of  the  test,  especially  for 
Section  II,  social  adjustment.   In  this  case,  as  in  al- 
most all  of  the  others,  the  teachers  estimated  child 
responses  on  alnost  all  of  the  sub-tests  higher  than 
they  really  were. 

This  father  and  daughter  had  identical  scores  on 
the  sub-test,  sense  of  personal  freedom,  with  the  mother 
and  both  teachers  estimating  higher  on  that  component. 
The  only  other  unusual  feature  was  the  low  estimate  of 
the  mother  on  the  sub- test,  social  skills,  and  the  less 
divergent  low  estimate  of  the  father  on  the  sub-test  Lav- 
ing to  do  with  family  relations.  Teachers  were,  a^ain, 
higher  than  parent  estimates  and  higher  than  child  scores. 
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Table  h2.     Raw  scores  for  subject 

Vimbw  22. 

Test  divisions    » 

Child  ? 

Father 

;  ilother  : 

.  r.... 
:  Tl 

:  i'2 

Self-reliance 

6 

9 

8 

12 

10 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

Sense  of  personal 

freedom 

9 

9 

11 

11 

12 

Feeling  of  be- 
lonsln^ 

12 

11 

12 

11 

11 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

12 

10 

11 

10 

10 

Self  adjustment 

50 

't-9 

53 

55 

5^ 

Social  standards 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

Social  slcills 

9 

9 

6 

11 

10 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

11 

10 

11 

12 

a 

Family  relations 

12 

10 

12 

12 

12 

School  relations 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Social  adjustment 

9* 

52 

53 

59 

56 

Total  adjustment 

left 

101 

106 

119 

112 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 

number 

1. 
2. 

fifts.S  Study  Number  2.  This  subject  was  a  seventh 
•  girl  who  had  one  sibling  of  the  opposite  a  . 
father  was  a  skilled  workman  whose  type  of  employment 
made  this  family  more  transient  than  the  other  families 
in  this  study.  The  interviewer  was  aware  during  the  in- 
terview, however,  of  the  intra-faaily  rapport  that  i  - 
istod  with  this  family  as  it  did  for  the  other  seven 
families  in  this        .'ith  this  family  rapport  ru 
have  been  mors  r.oticiblc  because  of  the  comparatively  less 
convenient  and  less  attractive  nature  of  the  home  environ- 
ment . 

Although  total  raw  score  estimates  and  scores  for  the 
two  sections  and  for  the  total  test  wore  close,  as  shown 
in  Table  *f3j  there  seemed  to  be  rather  poor  agree nent  on 
several  of  the  sub-tests.  For  example,  the  child  re- 
sponded with  significant  answers  to  all  twelve  questions 
denoting  social  standards  while  the  father's  estimate  was 
only  seven  points  and  the  mother's  estimate  was  ten  points. 
Conversely,  the  child's  score  for  the  sub-test,  freedom 
from  anti-social  tendencies  was  only  six  points  while  the 
father  and  the  mother  estimated  twelve  and  eleven  points 
respectively.   The  parent  estimates  and  the  chiiu  score 
were  Identical  for  the  sub-test,  school  relations. 

Teacher  estimates  wore  relatively  higher  on  most  of 
the  sub-tests  for  subject  number  2  with  both  teachers  esti- 
mating higher  than  other  respondents  for  total  scores  in 


8* 

social  adjustment. 

The  only  unusual 

teacher 

estimates 

wore  those  or  teac!: 

:er  number  one  for 

tiio  sub- 

•test, 

sense 

of  personal  worth, 

a:iu  a  slightly  les 

vergent  estimate 

by  the  u 

for  the 

sub- 

i  Treedou 

i  from 

with- 

drawing  tendencies. 

Table  ^3-  Raw  scores  for  subject  Number  2. 

■ 

Test  divisions    | 

! 

Child  * 

■ 

Father  t 

Mather  : 

1— 

Tl 

H — 2 — 
;  12 

Self-reliance 

1* 

9 

8 

5 

7 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

10 

11 

10 

5 

10 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

10 

10 

k 

li 

12 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

8 

11 

11 

11 

12 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
;ies 

9 

10 

9 

6 

8 

Self  adjustment 

h-1 

51 

lf2 

38 

k9 

Social  standards 

12 

7 

10 

12 

12 

Social  skills 

10 

7 

10 

8 

11 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

6 

12 

11 

11 

12 

Family  relations 

11 

12 

9 

12 

12 

School  relations 

11 

11 

11 

12 

11 

Social  adjustment 

ft 

^9 

51 

55 

58 

Total  adjustment 

92 

100 

93 

93 

107 

1  Tl  -Teacher  nurabor 

2  T2  -Teacher  number 

1. 
2. 

Teacher  Estimates  for  the  Close  fJroup 
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Data  in  fable  kk   show  that  for  five  out  of  the 
eight  children  in  the  close  group  teacher  number  one 
overestimated  child  scores  on  Section  I  of  the  test; 
that  she  estimated  higher  than  both  parents  for  seven 
of  the  eight  children;  that  in  no  case  MU  she  lower 
than  one  parent  and  higher  than  the  other;  and  that 
she  estimated  child  responses  higher  than  did  teacher 
number  two  for  six  of  the  eight  children. 

Teacher  number  one  overestimated  child  scores  for 
six  of  the  oight  children  when  social  adjustment  \ras 
considered;  she  estimated  higher  than  both  parents  for 
five  of  these  children;  in  no  instance  was  she  lower 
than  one  parent  and  higher  than  the  other;  and  she  • 
mated  child  responses  higher  than  did  teacher  number  two 
for  four  of  the  eight  children. 

For  six  of  the  eight  children  in  the  close  group 
teacher  number  two  overestimated  child  responses  when 
self  adjustment  was  considered;  for  four  of  these  chil- 
dren she  estimated  higher  than  both  parents;  in  two  cases 
she  was  higher  than  one  parent  and  lower  than  the  other; 
and  for  two  of  the  children  she  estimated  higher  than  did 
teacher  number  one. 

Teacher  number  two  overestimated  child  scoros  for 
seven  of  the  eight  children  when  social  adjustment  was 
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considered;  she  estimated  higher  than  both  parents  for 
six  of  these  children;  in  one  instance  she  estimated 
higher  than  one  parent  and  lower  than  the  other;  and 
she  estimated  child  responses  higher  than  did  teacher 
number  one  in  four  instances. 

Table  Mf.  Comparison  of  teacher  estimates  with  parent 
estimates  and  child  scores  for  the  close 
group. 


'!' 

Higher  than 

Teacher 

1 

:  Child 

l 

:            i 

J  Both  parents  :  One 
s            : 

parent 

t 

8  Other 

: teacher 

Self  adjustment 

Number  one 

5 

7 

0 

6 

Number  two 

6 

Social  adjustment 

2 

2 

Number  one 

6 

5 

0 

k 

Number  two 

7 

6 

1 

»+ 

Divergent  Group 

Case  Study  Number  Ait.  This  child  was  a  seventh  grade 
girl  who  had  no  siblings.  Her  father  was  a  skilled  work- 
man. The  child  seemed  to  be  more  mature  than  many  of  the 
other  respondents  but  parental  attitudes  did  not  reflect  a 
recognition  of  this  maturity.  The  interviewer  was  shown 
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the  child's  roosi  which  was  decorated  In  a  manner 
usually  adopted  for  much  younger  children. 

Parent  estimates  and  child  scores  showed  a  great- 
er range  for  this  subject  than  for  any  of  the  other 
thirty  nine  children  in  the  study,  3core3  an  shown  in 
Table  V?  illustrate  that  parent  estimates  were  lower 
than  child  scores  on  all  sub- tests  except  for  the  fath- 
er's estimate  on  questions  having  to  do  with  family  re- 
lations in  which  the  father  overestimated  by  one  point 
and  for  the  3ub-test,  school  relations,  for  which  the 
mother  overestimated  by  one  point. 

The  range  of  parent  estimates  and  child  scores  was 
twenty  oijht  points  for  self  adjustment  as  compared  to 
fourteen  points  for  social  adjustment.  When  only  the 
ten  sub- tests  for  which  teacher's  estimates  wore  obtain- 
ed were  considered,  the  parent-child  range  was  twenty 
three  points  for  self  adjustment  and  eight  points  for 
social  adjustment. 

The  teachers'  estimates  followed  child  scores  more 
closely.  Both  teachers  underestimated  child  scores 
slightly  when  considering  self  adjustment  and  overesti- 
mated slightly  whon  considering  social  adjustment.  The 
range  of  teacher  estimates  and  child  scores  was  only 
three  points  for  self  adjustment  and  only  four  points 
for  social  adjustment. 
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Table  h5.     Raw  scores  for  subject 

Number  Ih. 

=     '          i'  '     — r* 
Test  divisions    :  Child  j 

Father 

:   Mother 

i 1 — 

Tl 

!  T2^ 

Self-reliance 

11 

10 

6 

10 

10 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

12 

12 

7 

12 

11 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

11 

k 

6 

12 

10 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

12 

11 

8 

12 

12 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

11 

8 

7 

9 

11 

Self  adjustment 

57 

h5 

3^ 

55 

» 

Social  standards 

12 

11 

11 

12 

11 

Social  skills 

11 

8 

7 

11 

11 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

11 

8 

8 

12 

12 

Family  relations 

11 

12 

11 

12 

12 

School  relations 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

Social  adjustment 

55 

^9 

h7 

59 

» 

Total  adjustment 

112 

9^ 

81 

ufc 

112 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 
number 

one. 
two. 

9h 


Case  Study  Number  35*  This  subject  was  a  boy  in  the 
eighth  grade  who  had  one  older  sister.  He  was  very  snail 
for  his  age  and  was  immature  in  manner.  His  father  was  a 
college  professor. 

Parents'  estimates  and  child  scores  had  a  range  of 
twenty  six  points  in  self  adjustment  with  the  father  un- 
derestimating child  scores  by  twelve  points  and  the  moth- 
er overestimating  by  sixteen  points.  The  same  general 
trend  was  evident  in  social  adjustment  with  the  father 
estimating  child  responses  fourteen  points  lower  than 
they  were  but  the  mother  overestimating  by  only  one  point. 

As  shown  in  Table  k6   scores  for  the  ten  sub-tests  for 
which  teacher  estimates  were  obtained  had  the  same  rela- 
tionship as  to  parent  and  child  scores  as  did  those  of  the 
complete  test.  Teachers'  estimates  were  closer  to  parent 
estimates  for  this  child  than  for  most  of  the  other  sub- 
jects  in  the  close  and  divergent  groups. 

Unusual  aspects  of  this  case  were  the  child's  scores 
for  the  sub-test,  freedom  from  withdrawing  tendencies  and 
for  the  sub-test,  school  relations.  Child  scores  were 
higher  than  the  four  estimates  for  those  two  groups  of  ques- 
tions. This  was  the  only  subject  for  which  any  estimate  was 
a3  low  as  one  point  on  any  sub-test.  The  father  estimated 
a  score  of  only  one  point  on  the  sub- test,  sense  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  teacher  number  one  estimated  only  one 
point  for  the  sub- test,  feeling  of  belonging. 
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Table  ^6.  Raw  scores  for  subject 

Number  35- 

Test  divisions    : 

Child  J 

Father 

: 

»  Mother 

TV 

Tl  : 

"2- 

T2 

Self-reliance 

7 

5 

9 

6 

9 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

l» 

3 

9 

if 

8 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

7 

1 

6 

5 

10 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

3 

8 

10 

1 

10 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

12 

5 

11 

6 

10 

Self  adjustment 

30 

22 

h5 

22 

V7 

Social  standards 

11 

9 

12 

12 

10 

Social  skills 

9 

7 

10 

6 

6 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

9 

9 

12 

h 

9 

Family  relations 

9 

6 

10 

9 

11 

School  relations 

12 

8 

10 

5 

10 

Social  adjustment 

50 

39 

* 

36 

M 

Total  adjustment 

80 

61 

99 

58 

,3 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 
number 

one. 
two. 
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Case  Study  Number  £.  This  subject  was  a  seventh 
grade  boy.  He  had  one  younger  sibling  of  the  opposite 
sex.  His  father  was  a  skilled  workman.  This  interview 
differed  from  all  others  in  that  the  child  was  more 
timid  than  other  subjects;  he  was  co-operative  but  did 
not  seem  to  approach  the  experience  in  a  spirit  of  fun 
as  did  the  other  children. 

This  case  differed  from  five  of  the  others  in  this 
divergent  group  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wide  range  be- 
tween parent  estimates  and  child  scores  could  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  divergence  of  the  mother's  estimates  while  the 
father's  estimates  were  relatively  close  to  the  child's 
scores.  This  was  true  of  two  other  case3  in  this  group» 
case  Number  39  and  case  Number  16. 

The  trend  of  the  father's  estimates  from  one  sub- test 
to  another  paralleled  child  scores  throughout  the  section 
concerning  self  adjustment  as  did  the  mother's  estimates 
although  the  latter  were  at  a  lower  level.  The  trend  of 
the  father's  estimates  for  the  section,  social  adjustment, 
was  also  parallel  to  child  scores  but  the  mother's  esti- 
mates were  particularly  divergent  on  the  sub-test  which 
denotes  social  skills  and  on  the  one  concerning  freedom 
from  anti-social  tendencies. 

As  shown  in  Table  k7,   the  teachers'  estimates  were  also 
unusual  for  this  case  since  both  of  the  teachers  estimated 
lower  than  total  child  scores  in  both  sections  of  the  test. 
The  interviewer  would  be  likely  to  attribute  these  estimates 
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to  the  child's  obvious  timidity.  No 

belief 

in  a  pre- 

ponderance  of  withdrawing 

tendencies 

was  evidenced  by 

any  of  the  respondents  so, 

apparently,  his  shyness  was 

not  defined  as  a  type  of  withdrawal. 

Table  h7.     Raw  scores  for 

subject  Number  5. 

Test  divisions    :  Child 

:  Father  > 

Mother 

"I — -2- 

:  Tl   »  T2 

Self-reliance 

10 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

12 

12 

10 

9 

9 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

10 

9 

6 

9 

5 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

12 

10 

8 

9 

10 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

12 

11 

8 

7 

10 

Self  adjustment 

56 

50 

Ml 

h-2 

hi 

Social  standards 

11 

10 

n 

12 

11 

Social  skills 

12 

12 

7 

10 

12 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

10 

10 

5 

11 

• 

Family  relations 

12 

12 

9 

12 

• 

School  relations 

12 

11 

8 

8 

» 

Social  adjustment 

57 

55 

to 

53 

h7 

Total  adjustment 

113 

105 

80 

95 

88 

1  Tl  -Toacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number  one. 
number  two . 
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Case  Study  Number  23.'     This  subject  was  the  son  of 
a  college  professor.  The  child  had  one  younger  sib- 
ling of  the  opposite  sex.  Like  case  Number  35,  he  was 
an  eighth  grade  pupil  and  was  under size  for  his  age. 
Unlike  subject  Number  35,  however,  he  was  not  immature 
in  actions  nor  in  appearance.   In  this  case  the  mother's 
estimates  were  the  divergent  factor. 

For  social  adjustment  both  the  mother's  and  the 
father's  estimates  followed  the  child's  score  trends 
from  one  sub-test  to  the  next  except  for  the  sub-test, 
sense  of  personal  freedom,  in  which  the  father  over- 
estimated the  child's  scores  more  than  in  other  com- 
ponents. The  trend  of  the  mother's  estimates  was  iden- 
tical to  that  of  child  scores  but  was  at  a  much  lower 
level. 

As  shown  in  Table  W,  the  father's  estimates  were 
similar  to  child  scores  for  Section  II  but  were  slightly- 
higher  on  the  first  three  sub-tests  of  that  section. 
The  mother's  estimates  were  lower  than  the  child's  scores 
on  all  components  with  the  exception  of  those  concerning 
social  standards  and  freedom  from  anti-social  tendencies. 
Worthy  of  notice  is  the  mother's  estimate  of  only  two 
points  for  the  sub-test,  sense  of  personal  freedom,  which 
is  seven  points  lower  than  the  child's  score  and  nine 
points  lower  than  the  father's  estimate. 

Teacher  estimates  were  consistently  higher  than  those 
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of  the  other  three  respondents  in 

this  case. 

There 

is  a 

possibility  that  this 

response  by 

teachers  could  be 

ex- 

plained  by  the  fact  that  the 

child 

seemed  very  serious 

and  was  probably  alienable  to 

school  routines. 

Table  h8.     Raw  scores 

for  subject 

Number  39. 

i  — ' 

! 

!         i 

"1    ": 

r  ■ '  2 

Test  divisions    :  Chi 

Father 

:  Mother  : 

Tl 

l  12 

Self-reliance 

7 

7 

5 

10 

10 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

11 

10 

10 

12 

12 

Senso  of  personal 
freedom 

9 

11 

2 

11 

12 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

11 

11 

10 

12 

12 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

6 

If 

2 

9 

10 

Self  adjustment 

kt 

^5 

29 

* 

56 

Social  standards 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Social  skills 

7 

10 

3 

11 

10 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

8 

11 

9 

12 

12 

Family  relations 

12 

12 

8 

12 

12 

School  relations 

11 

10 

7 

12 

12 

Social  adjustment 

^9 

55 

39 

59 

58 

Total  adjustment 

95 

100 

68 

113 

lilt 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 
number 

one. 
two. 

100 


Case  Study  Number  3Z-  This  eighth  grade  boy  was 
the  son  of  a  college  professor  and  had  one  older  sib- 
ling of  the  opposite  sex.  As  with  three  of  the  other 
cases  in  this  group  of  children,  the  divergence  of  the 
mother's  estimates  from  the  child's  scores  was  the  con- 
tributory factor  in  the  selection  of  this  subject  for 
special  study.  Unlike  those  other  cases,  however,  the 
mother  demonstrated  good  insight  as  to  the  child's  feel- 
ings in  answering  the  questions  pertaining  to  social  ad- 
justment; she  apparently  had  a  poor  understanding  when 
self  adjustment  components  were  considered. 

Divergent  estimates  in  the  area  of  self  adjustment 
were  the  mother's  low  estimate  and  the  father's  high  es- 
timate on  the  sub-test,  freedom  from  nervous  symptoms. 
This  was  unusual  since  coefficients  of  correlation  be- 
tween parent  estimates  and  child  scores  were  higher  in 
this  sub-test  than  in  other  sub-tests  when  all  forty  chil- 
dren were  considered. 

As  shown  in  Table  ^9,  the  estimates  of  both  of  the 
teachers  equaled  or  exceeded  child  scores  on  both  of  the 
main  sections  of  the  inventory  except  for  that  of  teacher 
number  two  for  the  section  having  to  do  with  self  adjust- 
ment. Both  teachers  estimated  higher  than  the  other  re- 
spondents when  considering  school  relations.  As  in  the 
case  of  subject  Number  39,  this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
serious  nature  of  the  child. 
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Table  1+9.  Raw  scores  for  subject  Number  37. 

Test  divisions    ? 

Child  * 

Father 

:  Mother 

i 
.  Tl 

2 

l  T2 

Self-reliance 

8 

8 

6 

11 

10 

Sense  of  personal 
v/orth 

11 

12 

11 

12 

12 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

10 

9 

2 

6 

If 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

9 

12 

6 

10 

9 

Self  adjustment 

50 

53 

36 

51 

kf 

Social  standards 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

Social  skills 

7 

10 

10 

10 

9 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

11 

12 

10 

12 

12 

Family  relations 

12 

12 

9 

10 

10 

School  relations 

9 

10 

10 

12 

11 

Social  adjustment 

51 

56 

51 

55 

» 

Total  adjustment 

101 

109 

87 

106 

101 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 
number 

one. 
two. 
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se  Study  Number  16.  This  child  was  the  seventh 
grade  daughter  of  an  unskilled  workman.  She  had  one 
younger  sibling  of  the  opposite  sex.  As  shown  in  Table 
?0,  the  father's  estimates  were  close  to  scores  made  by 
the  child  with  an  overall  range  of  only  six  points.  The 
mother,  however,  underestimated  child  scores  by  thirty 
points  when  all  sub-tents  were  considered  and  by  twenty 
eight  points  when  the  ten  sub-tests  to  which  teachers  re- 
sponded were  considered. 

While  father  estimates  were  close  to  the  child's 
scores,  generally,  in  the  area  of  self  adjustment  there 
was  little  evident  agreement  as  to  scores  on  the  various 
sub-tests.  The  mother's  estimates  were  lower  than  child 
scores  for  every  sub-test  of  the  inventory  except  for  a 
one  point  overestimate  on  the  sub-test,  school  relations. 
The  most  striking  divergence  was  the  mother's  estimate 
on  the  sub-test  concerning  sense  of  personal  worth. 

Both  of  the  teachers  estimated  higher  on  both  sec- 
tions of  the  test  than  the  child's  scores  actually  were. 
The  teachers'  estimates  were  higher  than  child  scores  for 
each  of  the  various  sub-tests  except  for  those  of  teacher 
number  one  for  the  sub- test,  sense  of  personal  worth, and 
for  the  sub-test,  sense  of  personal  freedom.  The  range 
of  the  five  respondents  for  the  total  test  was  forty  two 
points  which  was  exceeded  only  by  those  persona  respond- 
ing for  case  Number  39 • 
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Table  50.  Haw  scores 

for 

subject 

Number  16. 

. — 

• 

:        : 

'  1  '  : 

•J 

Test  divisions    :  Child 

: 

Father 

s  Mother  : 

Tl   : 

T2 

Self-reliance 

8 

10 

6 

9 

9 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

11 

7 

3 

12 

9 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

9 

If 

8 

11 

8 

Feeling  of  bo- 
longing 

10 

11 

6 

12 

10 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

6 

8 

1+ 

10 

10 

Self  adjustment 

U» 

1+0 

27 

* 

1+6 

Social  standards 

12 

12 

11 

n 

12 

Social  skills 

10 

9 

6 

9 

10 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

8 

9 

7 

12 

12 

Family  relations 

11 

9 

6 

12 

11 

School  relations 

10 

9 

11 

12 

12 

Social  adjustment 

51 

1+8 

i+l 

56 

57 

Total  adjustment 

95 

88 

68 

110 

103 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 
number 

one. 
two. 

10»t 


Case  Study  dumber  22.  This  eighth  grade  student 
was  the  son  of  a  college  professor.  There  was  one 
younger  sibling  of  the  same  sex.  This  case  is  unique 
due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  mother's  estimates  were 
the  divergent  factor  they  were  higher  rather  than  lover 
that  the  child's  scores.  This  is  the  only  case  in  the 
divergent  group  in  which  the  child's  scores  were  lower 
than  both  parents'  estimates.  As  shown  in  Table  51, 
the  only  sub-test  for  which  both  parents  estimated 
lov/er  than  actual  child  scores  was  that  pertaining  to 
social  standards.  The  trend  of  parent  overestlmation 
for  this  subject  was  particularly  noticible  in  the  sub- 
tests having  to  do  with  sense  of  personal  worth,  free- 
dom from  anti-social  tendencies,  and  school  relations. 

On  the  total  test  the  father's  estimate  was  thir- 
teen points  above  the  child's  score  and  the  mother's  es- 
timate was  twenty  nine  points  above  the  child's  score. 
When  only  the  sub-tests  to  which  teachers  responded  were 
considered,  the  differences  wore  ten  and  twenty  six 
poipts  respectively. 

Like  the  mother,  the  teachers  estimated  far  higher 
than  this  child's  scores  actually  weve  on  both  sections 
of  the  test.  The  teacher  estimates  most  similar  to  ac- 
tual scores  were  those  of  teacher  number  one  on  the  sub- 
tests, feeling  of  belonging,  freedom  from  withdrawing  ten- 
dencies, and  social  skills.  This  teacher's  estimates  for 
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the  total  test  were  nearer 

the  child" 

s  scores 

and 

the 

father's  estimates 

than  were  the  estimates  of 

the 

mother  or  those  of 

teacher 

number  two 

• 

Table  51.  Raw  scores  for  subject  Number  27. 



Test  divisions    | 

Child  i 

Father  :  . 

Mother  s 

— T 
XI 

Self-reliance 

7 

8 

7 

10 

i 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

6 

11 

12 

11 

12 

Sense  of  personal 

freedom 

9 

6 

11 

12 

■ 

Feeling  of  be- 
longing 

8 

V 

11 

8 

12 

Freedom  from  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

7 

10 

11 

8 

9 

Self  adjustment 

37 

1+2 

52 

h9 

52 

Social  standards 

12 

11 

11 

12 

12 

Social  skills 

8' 

6 

8 

9 

12 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

t|r 

12 

12 

8 

11 

Family  relations 

12 

10 

12 

12 

12 

School  relations 

8 

10 

12 

12 

12 

Social  adjustment 

M» 

"*» 

^ 

53 

59 

Total  adjustment 

81 

91 

107 

102 

111 

1  Tl  -Teacher  number 

2  T2  -Teacher  number 

one. 
two. 

106 


Case  Study  Number  3ij>  Shis  seventh  grade  girl 
was  one  of  three  children  in  her  fanily;  she  had  a 
younger  brother  and  a  younger  sister.  Her  father  was 
a  professional  man,  self -employed.  As  shown  in  Table 
52,  parent  estimates  on  both  sections  of  the  test  were 
lower  than  child  scores.  This  underestimation  was  es- 
pecially marked  on  sub-tests  pertaining  to  sense  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  to  community  relations.  The  scores 
for  the  latter  sub- test,  which  are  not  given  in  Table  52, 
were  eleven  points  for  the  child,  six  for  the  father, 
and  five  for  the  mother.  The  father's  estimates  were 
as  close  or  closer  to  child  scores  than  were  the  mother's 
estimates  on  all  of  the  sub-tests  except  the  first  one 
mentioned  above. 

The  teachers'  estimates  for  this  subject  were  in- 
teresting due  to  the  fact  that  the  child's  total  score 
and  the  estimate  of  teacher  number  two  varied  by  only 
one  point.  For  this  subject,  however,  the  estimates 
of  teacher  number  one  were  lover  than  those  of  all  other 
respondents  in  tiie  area  of  self  adjustment  and  exceeded 
only  those  of  the  father  when  social  adjustment  was  con- 
sidered. 
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Table  52.  Rav  score 

is  for  sub; 

Sumber  Zh. 

Tfest  divisions    : 

y. 

Child  i 

Father 

:  Mother  i 

■  1"' 
Tl 

:  T* 
:  T2 

Self-reliance 

7 

6 

k 

k 

10 

Sense  of  personal 
worth 

12 

7 

5 

5 

12 

Sense  of  personal 
freedom 

10 

9 

9 

6 

12 

Peeling  of  be- 
longing 

12 

12 

9 

11 

12 

Freedom  frou  with- 
drawing ten- 
dencies 

12 

9 

7 

5 

6 

Self  adjustment 

53 

>*3 

3fc 

33 

52 

Social  standards 

9 

11 

n 

11 

12 

Social  skills 

11 

9 

6 

7 

11 

Freedom  from  anti- 
social ten- 
dencies 

12 

7 

10 

5 

12 

Family  relations 

12 

7 

10 

12 

12 

School  relations 

12 

10 

12 

12 

U 

Social  adjustment 

56 

Mf 

^9 

h? 

58 

total  adjustment 

109 

87 

83 

80 

110 

1  Tl  -Teacher 

2  T2  -Teacher 

number 
number 

one. 
two. 
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Teacher  Estimates  for  the  Divergent  Group 

Table  53  illustrates  some  aspects  of  teacher  es- 
tiEates  for  the  two  sections  of  the  test  for  this  se- 
lected group  of  children.  When  the  estimates  of  teacher 
nunber  one  were  compared  with  the  thirty  two  estimates 
and  scores  made  by  other  respondents  In  this  divergent 
group,  teacher  number  one  had  made  higher  estimates 
than  the  others  in  seventeen  instances  when  judging 
answers  having  to  do  with  self  adjustment  and  in  eight- 
een instances  when  considering  social  adjustment. 

Table  53.  Comparison  of  teacher  estimates  with  parent 
estimates  and  child  scores  for  the  diver- 
gent group. 


Higher  than 

Teacher 

Child 

:  Both  parents  :  One  parent 
_L              « 

:  Other 
: teacher 

Self  adjustment 

Number  one 

>+ 

3          3 

l+ 

Number  two 

k 

6           2 
Social  adjustment 

h 

Number  one 

h 

3          h 

k 

Number  two 

5 

5          3 

h 

Teacher  number  two  estimated  higher  than  eighteen 
of  the  other  thirty  two  respondents  on  self  adjustment 
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and  higher  than  twenty  two  of  them  on  social  adjust- 
ment. It  would  seem,  then  that  as  v;ith  tho  other  ;jroup 
of  eight  children,  teachers  in  this  study  wore  likely 
to  overestimate  the  child's  responses  concerning  his 
self  adjustment  and  his  social  adjustment.  The  over- 
estimation  wa3  greater,  however,  with  this  divergent 
group  in  social  adjustment  than  in  self  adjustment. 


Comparisons  of  Close  and  Divergent  Groups 

In  summarizing  data  for  the  two  small  groups  of 
children  it  may  be  interesting  to  draw  some  general- 
izations' by  comparing  the  characteristics  of  the  re- 
spondents for  the  various  children.  A  comparison  of 
the  tables  showing  the  status  of  teachers'  estimates, 
Tabic  *A  and  Table  53,  shows  that  the  tendency  to  over- 
estimate child  scores  existed  with  both  the  close  and 
the  divergent  groups.  These  data  show  that  neither 
teacher  was  likely  to  overestimate  in  more  cases  than 
the  other  although  with  the  close  group  teacher  number 
one  estimated  higher  than  teacher  number  two  in  six 
cases  while  teacher  number  two  estimated  higher  than 
did  teacher  number  one  on  total  scores  :'or  self  adjust- 
ment. 

In  all  cases  except  that  of  Number  3  in  the  close 
group  the  range  of  parent  estimates  and  child  scores 
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was  less  on  social  adjustment  than  on  self  adjustment. 
In  all  cases  except  that  of  case  Number  5  in  the  di- 
vergent group  the  range  of  parent  estimates  and  child 
scores  was  less  on  social  adjustment  than  on  self  ad- 
jus  tuent. 

Table  5k.     'lean  scores  of  children  and  mean  differences 
between  parent  and  child  scores  for  the 
close  group. 


Section    : 

iiean  score 
child 

Mean  differences 

of  test    : 

father   :    r.other 

Self 
adjustment 

Social 

ad jus  tment 

56.5 

60 

-2.25        -2.62 
1.25       2.63 

Tables  51*-  and  55  show  that,  on  the  average,  the 
parents  In  both  close  and  divergent  groups  underesti- 
mated child  scores  on  self  adjustment  but  that  in  sub- 
tests concerning  social  adjustment  the  parents  of  the 
close  group  overestimated  child  scores  while  those  of 
the  divergent  group  underestimated  them.  The  underes- 
timation of  the  parents  in  the  divergent  group  was 
greater  in  amount  than  was  the  overestimation  of  the 
parents  in  the  close  group.   It  is  interesting  that 
one  group  of  children  did  not,  when  mean  scores  were 
computed,  score  lower  than  the  other.  Mean  scores  for 
the  two  sections  of  the  test  varied  not  more  than  1.13 
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points.  Therefore,  neither  especially  high  nor  es- 
pecially low  scores  made  by  children  appeared  to  be 
responsible  for  divergent  parent  estimates. 


Table  55.  Mean  scores  of  children  and  mean  differences 
between  parent  and  child  scores  for  the  di- 
vergent TOUp. 


Section 
of  test 


Mean  score 
child 


~r 


Mean  difference:: 


:   father 


mother 


Self 

adjustment 

Social 
adjustment 


56.25 
61.13 


-k.75 
-2.63 


-10.50 
-6.88 


The  participating  teachers  demonstrated  a  sincere 
willingness  to  co-operate  and  their  ensuing  comments 
indicated  that  the  experience  niade  then  aware  of  the 
need  for  greater  insight  as  to  the  feelings  of  indivi- 
dual pupils.  This  seemed  to  indicate  a  number  of  possi- 
bilities for  study  in  this  field. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  learn  how  well 
parents  could  Judge  the  feelings  of  their  twelve-year 
old  children  with  regard  to  self  adjustment  and  social 
adjustment.  Five  relationships  were  considered:  (1)  fath- 
er and  son;  (2)  mother  and  son;  (3)  father  and  daughter; 


(k)   mother  and  daughter;  and  (?)  teacher  and  child. 

Names  of  the  forty  children  were  obtained  from 
school  administrators,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  par- 
ents and  children  who  had  already  been  interviewed. 
These  children  were  unselectod  except  that  each  child 
had  to  be  living  with  both  parents. 

In  the  presence  of  the  interviewer  the  children 
were  asked  to  respond  to  the  questions  of  the  California 
'Jest  of  Personality.  Elementary  Scries,  and  their  par- 
ents were  asked  to  answer  these  questions  as  they  thought 
their  particular  child  would  answer  them.  The  children, 
but  not  the  parents,  were  also  requested  to  fill  In  the 
interests  and  activities  part  of  the  questionnaire. 

When  parent  and  child  interviews  were  completed, 
two  teachers  for  each  of  sixteen  of  the  children  were 
asl:ed  to  respond  to  the  questions  of  the  test  as  they 
thought  each  particular  child  would  respond.  These  cases 
for  teacher  judgments  were  chosen  in  the  following  manner: 
the  eight  children  having  scores  closest  to  parent  ju 
ment  scores  became  the  "close"  group  and  the  eight  chil- 
dren whose  scores  varied  the  most  from  3cores  of  parent 
estimation  became  the  "divergent"  ;roup. 

haw  scores  for  child  responses  and  for  parent  esti- 
mates of  those  responses  were  computed  from  the  test 
blanks.  Tabulation  was  then  made  as  to  the  number  of 
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mothers  and  the  number  of  fathers  overestimating  or 
underestimating  child  scores  for  each  of  the  twelve 
sub-tests  and  for  each  of  the  two  main  parts  of  the 
tost.  Pearson  product-moment  coefficients  of  corre- 
lation were  then  computed  between  parent  and  child 
scores  for  the  sub-tests  and  main  divisions  of  the 
test  in  order  that  specific  areas  of  parent-child  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  night  be  observed. 

Teacher  estimates  for  the  small  groups  were  handl- 
ed in  the  sane  manner  except  that  comparisons  were  also 
made  between  parent  and  teacher  estimates.   Individual 
case  studies  for  these  sixteen  children  were  considered. 

When  data  were  analyzed  several  conclusions  became 
evident: 

1.  Parents  were  likely  to  underestimate  child 
feelings  concerning  self  adjustment.   In  ranking 
the  accuracy  of  parent  estimates  from  high  to  low 
the  father-son  relationship  was  the  closest  with 
mother-son,  mother-daughter,  and  father-daughter 
following  in  the  order  named. 

2.  Data  indicated  that  when  the  child' 3  feel- 
ings concerning  Ms  social  adjustment  were  considered 
his  parents  were  likely  to  overestimate  those  feel- 
ings. The  ranking  as  to  the  accuracy  of  parent  es- 
timates of  feelings  in  this  oat       -.  from  high  to 
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low  as  follows:  father-son,  mother-son,  mother-daugh- 
ter, and  father-daughter. 

3.  Parent  estimates  of  child  responses  were  more 
accurate  when  the  questions  involved  social  adjustment 
than  when  feelings  regarding  self  adjustment  were  con- 
sidered. It  appeared  to  the  investigator  that  this 
might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  social  adjustment  is  a 
more  overt  type  of  adjustment.  This  conclusion  would 

to  be  verified  by  the  comparatively  close  esti- 
mates inado  by  parents  on  the  sub- test,  freedom  from  ner- 
vous symptons,  included  under  self  adjustment.   It  is 
obvious  tliat  these  symptoms  would  be  more  overt  than 
would  those  of  the  other  sub- tests  in  that  section  of 
the  test.  Then,  too,  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that 
the  child  probably  reflects  parental  social  patterns  and 
that  many  of  these  patterns,  having  been  adopted  from 
parents,  are  easily  recognized  and  understood  by  those 
parents . 

h.     When  close  and  divergent  groups  ar  concerned 
parent  estimates  and  child  scores  were  considered,  re- 
lationship trends  were  the  same  for  the  close  r^roup  as 
for  the  group  of  forty  children  as  a  whole.  Parents  in 
the  divergent  group,  however,  seemed  likely  to  underes- 
timate children  wore  than  most  parents  on  sub-tests  deal- 
ing with  self  adjustment  and  to  underestimate  rather  than 
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to  overestimate  when  social  adjustment  was  contemplated. 
Since  the  mean  scores  of  the  tiro  £roup3  of  children  for 
both  sections  of  the  test  were  a]        same,  diver- 
gence of  parent  estii^ition  apparently  did  not  depend 
upon  .       .of  child  adjustment. 

j.     The  two  teachers  interviewed  were  likely  to 
overesti:;iate  child  responses  In  areas  of  both  self  ad- 
justment and  social  adjustment.  When  close  and  diver- 
gent groups  as  defined  above  were  compared,  teacher  over- 
estimation  for  the  divergent  group  was  greater  in  social 
adjustment  than  in  3elf  adjustment. 

A  tentative  conclusion  would  be  that  teachers  over- 
estimated children's  responses  to  questions  pertaining 
to  adjustment  because  their  opinions  rested  largely  upon 
observations  and  judgments  formed  in  the  classroom  and 
that  children  are  likely  to  endeavor  to  conceal  feelings 
of  poor  adjustment  when  they  are  la  Um  school  siui^tlon. 
It  is  also  probable  that  children  tend  to  reflect  what 
is  exoected  of  then  at  school. 
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Elementary  Series 
Grades  4-9 


CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY— ELEMENTARY  FORM  B 

A  PROFILE  OF  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 
Devised  by  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  Ernest  W.  Tiegs,  and  Willis  W.  Clark 

Name Grade Sex:  Boy-Girl 

School Age Birthday 

Teacher Date 


COMPONENTS  $fc    ! 
Score 

I.  Self  Adjustment     ....  72 

A.  Self-reliance 12 

B.  Sense  of  Personal  Worth     .  12 

C.  Sense  of  Personal  Freedom  .  12 

D.  Feeling  of  Belonging  ...  12 


E.  Withdrawing    Tendencies     .      12 

(Freedom  from) 

F.  Nervous   Symptoms      ...      12 

(Freedom  from) 


2.  Social  Adjustment     ...  72 

A.  Social  Standards    ....  12 

B.  Social  Skills 12 

C.  Anti-social  Tendencies    .     .  12  . 

(Freedom  from) 

D.  Family  Relations    ....  12  . 

E.  School    Relations     ....  12 

F.  Community  Relations  ...  12  . 
TOTAL  ADJUSTMENT    .    .  144 


PERCENTILE 
(Chart  Pupil's  Percentile  Rank  Here) 
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INSTRUCTIONS  T9  PUPILS 

After  each  of  the  following  questions,  make 

On  the  next 

lages  are  more  questions. 

a  circle  around  the  YES  or 

NO. 

% 
For  example,  if  you  have  a  dog  at  home 
make  a  circle  around  YES.    Do  the  other  one 

The  answers 
show  what  you 

are  not  right  or  wrong,  but 
think,  how  you  feel,  or  what 

the  same  way. 

you  do  about  things. 

A.  Do  you  have  a  dog  at 

hom 

e?      YES     NO 

Go  right  on  from  one  page  to  another  until 

B.  Can  you  ride  a  bicycle 

? 

YES    NO 

you  have  finished  them  all. 

—  2  — 

SECTION  1  A 

SECTION  1   B 

1.     Do    you    usually    help    other 
boys    and    girls    decide    what 
to  do?                                          YES 

NO 

13. 

Are     other     boys     or     girls 
usually    interested     in    what 
you  are  doing?                            YES 

NO 

2.     Do  you  feel  that  you  can  do 
well    when     things     are     not 
going  right?                                  YES 

NO 

14. 

Do  the  boys  and  girls  often 
ask   you   to   help   them   with 
their  problems?                           YES 

NO 

3.     Can  you  often  get  boys  and 
girls   to   do   what   you   want 
them  to?                                        YES 

NO 

15. 

Do  you  feel  bad  because  you 
don't    have    good     times     at 
parties?                                        YES 

NO 

4.     Can  you  usually  do  what  you 
ought  to  when  you  get  mad?  YES 

NO 

16. 

Do  people  seem  to  think  that 
you  do  well  in  life?                      YES 

NO 

5.     Are     you     often     the     leader 
when     playing     with     other 
children?                                     YES 

NO 

17. 

Do   you    often    feel    bad    be- 
cause   people    do    not    notice 
your  good  points?                        YES 

NO 

6.     Are  you  afraid  of  some  of  the 
older  boys  and  girls?                  YES 

NO 

18. 

Do  the  boys  and  girls  notice 
your  ability  as  much  as  they 
should?                                           YES 

NO 

7.     Do  you  usually  keep  at  your 
work   even   when   other   chil- 
dren want  you  to  stop?               YES 

NO 

19. 

Do    the    other    pupils    often 
forget    to    ask    you    to    help 
them?                                             YES 

NO 

8.     Can   you    play   alone   happily 
when    there    is    no    one    else 
to  play  with?                               YES 

NO 

20. 

Are  you  invited  to  the  parties 
that     you      would      like     to 
attend?                                           YES 

NO 

9.     Is  it  usually  some  one  else's 
fault  when  things  go  wrong?  YES 

NO 

21. 

Do   you   often   feel   that   the 
other  children  are  better  than 
you  are?                                         YES 

NO 

10.     Do  you  usually  keep  at  your 
work  or  play  until  it  is  done?  YES 

NO 

22. 

Do    people    seem    to    like    to 
have  you  with  them?               YES 

NO 

11.     If  you  are  a  boy,  do  you  talk 
to  new  girls?    If  you  are  a  girl, 
do  you  talk  to  new  boys?        YES 

NO 

23. 

Do  you  feel  that  you  are  well 
liked  by  both  boys  and  girls?  YES 

NO 

12.     Do   you   usually   ask   people 
to  bring  back  the  things  they 
have  borrowed?                            YES 

NO 

24. 

Do  the  other  pupils  do  nice 
things    for    you    as    often    as 
they  should?                                 YES 

NO 

Score   Section    1    A 

- 

—  3 

SECTION  1  C 

SECTION  1  D 

25. 

Are  you  allowed  to  help  plan 

37. 

Do  other  children  like  to  have 

your  own  affairs?                       YES 

NO 

you  around  with  them?            YES 

NO 

26. 

Would  you  like  to  do  things 

38. 

Do  your  friends  usually  help 

that   older   people   think  you 

you  when  you  are  in  trouble?  YES 

NO 

should  not?                                   YES 

NO 

39. 

Do   you    feel    that    many   of 

27. 

Do  some   people   try  to  rule 

those  you  go  around  with  are 

you  so  much  that  you  don't 

not  real  friends?                          YES 

NO 

like  it?                                        YES 

NO 

40. 

Are    you    usually    asked     to 

28. 

Are  the   rules   in  your  grade 

parties    where    children    have 

better     suited      to     younger 

the  most  fun?                             YES 

NO 

children?                                        YES 

NO 

41. 

Do  the  other  children  usually 

29. 

Are  you  allowed  enough  time 
for  play?                                     YES 

NO 

42. 

like  the  things  you  are  doing?  YES 
Is  it  hard  to  find  friends  who 

NO 

30. 

Are  you  having  a  hard  time 
because     someone     tries     to 

will  keep  your  secrets?               YES 

NO 

boss  you?                                       YES 

NO 

43. 

Do  you  feel  that  many  of  the 
boys    and    girls    do    not    pay 

31. 

Are  you  troubled  because  you 
have  to  obey  too  many  rules?  YES 

NO 

44. 

enough  attention  to  you?           YES 
Do  many  of  the  children  at 

NO 

32. 

Do  you  have  as  many  rights 
as  most  other  boys  and  girls?  YES 

NO 

45. 

school  seem  to  like  you?         YES 

Do  you  feel  bad  because  you 
have  so  few  friends?                     YES 

NO 
NO 

33. 

Are  you  allowed  to  do  enough 
of  the  things  you  like?                YES 

NO 

46. 

Are  things  at  home  often  so 
bad   that  you   would   like  to 

34. 

Do  you   often   have   to   stand 

leave   when    you   get    a   little 

up  for  your  rights?                       YES 

NO 

older?                                             YES 

NO 

35. 

Are  you  kept  away  from  too 

47. 

Do  the  boys  and  girls  usually 

many  interesting  places?           YES 

NO 

invite  you  to  their  parties?      YES 

NO 

36. 

Do  people  try  to  boss  you  too 

48. 

Do  the  other  children  seem  to 

much?                                            YES 

NO 

like  to  talk  to  you?                     YES 

NO 

Score   Section    1    C 

— 

Score   Section    1    D 

— «. 

SECTION  I  E 

49.  Is   it   hard   for   you    to   talk 

when  you  are  with  people?      YES    NO 

50.  Do  you  often  forget  what 
people  expect  of  you?    ■  YES    NO 

51.  Does  it  make  you  shy  to  have 
everyone   look   at   you   when 

you  enter  a  room?  YES    NO 

52.  Do  people  think  you  are  too 
careful  in  choosing  friends?      YES    NO 

53.  Does  it  usually  hurt  your 
feelings  when  people  talk 
about  you?  YES    NO 

54.  Do  you  usually  feel  shy  when 

you  are  around  people?  YES    NO 

55.  Would  you  rather  stay  away 

from  most  parties?  YES    NO 

56.  Do  your  friends  think  that 
your    feelings    are    too    easily 

hurt?  YES    NO 


57.     Could  you  easily  hate  people 

you  don't  like?  YES    NO 


58.  Do  you  believe  that  you 
worry  more  than  most  chil- 
dren? YES    NO 

59.  Do  you  often  feel  like  giving 
up  when  people  think  you  are 

not  doing  well?  YES    NO 

60.  Do  your  friends  seem  to 
think  that  you  say  things 
about   them?  YES    NO 

Score  Section   1   E 


SECTION  1  F 

61.  Do  your  eyes  seem  to  hurt 
more    than    other    children's 

do?  YES    NO 

62.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  not 
hungry  most  of  the  time?         YES    NO 

63.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  as  if 

you  are  going  to  faint?  YES    NO 

64.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  keep 
from   being   restless   much   of 

the  time?  YES    NO 

65.  Do  you  often  feel  tired  soon 

after  you  get  up?  YES    NO 

66.  Are  you  often  afraid  of  things 
without  knowing  why?  YES    NO 

67.  Do  some  of  your  friends  seem 
to  think  that  you  are  too 
restless?  YES    NO 

68.  Do  you  seem  to  have  more 
aches  and  pains  than  other 
children?  YES    NO 

69.  Do  you  believe  that  you  have 
more  bad   dreams  than  most 

of  the  boys  and  girls?  YES    NO 

70.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  as  if 

your  muscles  are  jerking?         YES    NO 

71.  Do  you  seem  to  have  more 
headaches     than     most     chil- 

ren  do?  YES    NO 


72.  Do  you  get  too  restless  when 
you  have  to  wait  for  some- 
one? YES    NO 

Score  Section  1   F 


SECTION  2  A 

SECTION  2  8 

73. 

Do     people     really    need     to 
know  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong?                                       YES 

NO 

85. 

Should   one   make   a   practice 
of    telling    others    about    the 
mistakes  they  make?                 YES 

NO 

74. 

Is  it  all  right  to  look  down 
on  people  who  do  not  know 
very  much?                                YES 

NO 

86. 

Do  you  let  people  know  you 
are  right  no  matter  what  they 
say?                                                YES 

NO 

75. 

Do  boys  and  girls  need  to  be 
careful  of  the  property  of  rich 
people?                                           YES 

NO 

87. 

Do    you    usually    keep    from 
showing    your    temper    when 
you  are  angry?                           YES 

NO 

76. 

Should   a   person   try   to   get 
even  with   someone  who   has 
been  unfair?                                YES 

NO 

88. 

Should  one  tell  others  about 
their  bad  points?                        YES 

NO 

77. 
78. 

Is  it  necessary  to  be  nice  to 
people  who   have   a   different 
religion?                                      YES 

Is  it  all  right  to  talk  back  to 
teachers  who  have  favorites?  YES 

NO 
NO 

89. 
90. 

Do    you    like    to    notice    the 
things  your  friends  are  doing?  YES 

Do    you    tell    other    children 
what  you  think  of  them  when 
they  bother  you?                       YES 

NO 
NO 

79. 

Is  it  necessary  to  be  fair  to 
people  one  does  not  like?       YES 

NO 

91. 

Do   you   sometimes   let   your 
own  things  go  so  you  can  do 
someone  a  favor?                       YES 

NO 

80. 

Is  it  all  right  to  break  promises 
when   you   wish  you   had   not 
made  them?                               YES 

NO 

92. 

Do    you    usually    argue   with 
people  who  do  not  agree  with 
you?                                                YES 

NO 

81. 

Do  children  need  to  be  nice 
to  foreign  people?                      YES 

NO 

93. 

Is  it  hard  for  you  to  admit  it 
when  you  are  wrong?                 YES 

NO 

82. 

Should  one  be  nicer  to  pupils 
who  are  rich  than  to  others?    YES 

NO 

94. 

Do  the  boys  and  girls  seem  to 
think  you  are  nice  to  them?      YES 

NO 

83. 

Should  boys  and  girls  who  get 
low    marks    be    kept    out  of 
the  fun  in  school?                     YES 

NO 

95. 

Do  you  get  along  well  with 
the  other  children?                      YES 

NO 

84. 

Should  elementary  school  chil- 
dren live  up  to  the  school  rules?YES 

NO 

96. 

Would    you     rather    do    nice 
things   for   your   friends   than 
have  them  do  things  for  you?   YES 

NO 

Score   Section   2  A 

Score    Section    2    B 

—  ( 

SECTION  2  C 

• 

- 

97. 

Are    the    younger    children 
often  so  mean  that  you  have 

109. 

Are  you  made  to  feel  that  you 
are  as  good  as  anyone  else  in 

to  get  tough  to  handle  them?   YES 

NO 

your  family?                               YES 

NO 

98. 

Have  unfair  people  often  said 
that    you    made    trouble    for 

110. 

Do  your  folks  go  out  so  much 
that  you  do  not  have  enough 

them?                                          YES 

NO 

good  times  at  home?                  YES 

NO 

99. 

Are    many    people    so    stub- 
born   that    they    make    you 
quarrel  with  them?                    YES 

NO 

111. 

Do  many  of  your  friends  stay 
away  from  your  home?            YES 

NO 

100. 

Do  people  often  treat  you  so 
bad     that     you     lose     your 
temper?                                       YES 

NO 

112. 
113. 

Do  people  at  home  often  say 
bad  things  about  you?              YES 

Do  you  feel  that  your  folks 

NO 

101. 

Are    some    of   the    boys    and 
girls    so    stuck-up    that    you 

let  you  play  enough?                 YES 

NO 

have  to  get  even  with  them?    YES 

NO 

114. 

Does  someone  in  your  family 
quarrel  with  you  too  much?     YES 

NO 

102. 

Do  you  have  to  watch  people 

much    of    the    time    so    they 

115. 

Would  you  prefer  that  school 

won't  take  advantage  of  you?  YES 

NO 

lasted    longer,   so   you   would 
not  need  to  be  home  so  much?  YES 

NO 

103. 

Do    you    often    have    to    get 

even  with  people  who  haven't 
treated  you  right?                      YES 

NO 

116. 

Do  you  feel  that  your  folks 
fuss  at  you  instead  of  helping 
you?                                             YES 

NO 

104. 

Do  people  often  treat  you  so 
mean   that  you   have   to  use 

bad  language?                            YES 

NO 

117. 

Do  you  feel   that   too   many 

people   at   home   try   to   boss 

105. 

Do   many   people   make   you 

you?                                                YES 

NO 

feel  like  fighting?                      YES 

NO 

118. 

Is    there    someone     in     your 

106. 

Do  you  often  have  to  get  even 

home    who    will    talk    things 

with   people  who   talk   about 

over  with  you?                            YES 

NO 

you  behind  your  back?            YES 

NO 

119. 

Is  it  hard  to  talk  things  over 

107. 

Do  many  people  seem  to  hate 

with  your  folks  because  they 

you  without  good  reason?        YES 

NO 

don't  understand  you?              YES 

NO 

108. 

Are  some  people  so  mean  that 
you    have    to    be    unfair    to 

120. 

Do  most  of  your  friends  seem 
to  have  better  times  at  home 

them?                                             YES 

NO 

than  you  do?                                YES 

NO 

Score   Section    2   C 



Score  Section  2  D 

SECTION  2  E 

121.  Do  you  often  feel  bad  because 

you  get  low  marks  in  school?    YES    NO 

122.  Do  you  like  to  stay  away 
from  pupils  of  the  other  sex 

at  school?  YES    NO 

123.  Do  you  think  that  the  teach- 
ers like  you  as  well  as  other 
children?  YES    NO 

124.  Do  you  like  most  of  the 
things  you  have  to  do  in 
school?  YES    NO 

125.  Have  you  found  that  some  of 
the  teachers  do  not  like  to  be 

with  the  boys  and  girls?  YES    NO 

126.  Do  the  boys  and  girls  at 
school  often   say  things  that 

make  you  feel  bad?  YES    NO 

127.  Do  you  feel  that  any  of  the 
teachers  are  mean  to  chil- 
dren? YES    NO 

128.  Would  you  like  it  better  if 
you  could  stay  at  home  in- 
stead of  going  to  school?         YES    NO 

129.  Does  someone  at  school  make 
you    feel    that    you    are    not 

very  bright?  YES    NO 

130.  Does  it  bother  you  to  have 
your   teacher   tell    you    what 

you  should  do?  YES    NO 


131.  Do  the  boys  and  girls  seem  to 
think  that  you  get  along  well 
with  them  at  school?  YES 

132.  Do  many  of  the  children  at 
school  try  to  keep  away  from 
you?  YES 


NO 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


SECTION  2  F 

Do  you  like  to  have  new 
houses  or  other  buildings  go 
up  near  your  home?  YES    NO 

Does  it  seem  to  you  that  your 
neighbors  are  not  interesting 
people?  YES    NO 

Would  you  like  to  have 
things  look  better  around 
your  home?  YES    NO 

Are  there  lots  of  friendly  boys 
and  girls  for  you  to  play  with 
near  your  home?  YES    NO 

Are  some  of  the  people  who 
live  near  you  so  unkind  that 
you  don't  like  them?  YES    NO 

Do  you  often  play  with  both 
boys  and  girls  who  live  near 
your  home?  YES    NO 

Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the 
people  near  your  home  quarrel 
a  great  deal?  YES    NO 

Do  you  know  some  of  the 
people  near  your  home  well 
enough  to  visit  them  often?     YES    NO 

Do  you  have  enough  time  for 
games  in  your  neighborhood?   YES    NO 

Do  some  of  the  people  near 
your  home  look  down  on  you 
because  you  haven't  much 
money? 


YES     NO 


Do  you  feel  that  most  of  the 
people  near  your  home  are 
worth  knowing?  YES    NO 

Do    you     have    many    good 

times  near  where  you  live?       YES    NO 

Score  Section  2  F „ 


—  8- 


12lf 


On  the  following  pages  are  the  raw  scores  for 
the  children,  the  fathers,  and  the  mothers  in  this 
study.  Self  adjustment  scores  are  identified  by  the 
number  Ij  social  adjustment  scores  are  identified  by 
the  number  II;  and  total  adjustment  scores  are  iden- 
tified by  the  letter  T.  Specific  sub-test  scores 
for  divisions  I  and  II  are  indicated  by  their  corre- 
sponding letters,  A  through  F  inclusive. 

The  three  subjects  in  each  family  unit  are  re- 
ferred to  as  a  caso  with  code  letters  under  each 
case  being  C  for  child,  F  for  father,  and  M  for  moth- 
er. Since  teacher  scores  were  shown  in  tables  accom- 
panying individual  case  studies  they  are  not  included 
in  the  Appendix. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  learn  how  well 
parents  could  judge  the  feelings  of  their  twelve-year- 
old  children  with  regard  to  self  adjustment  and  social 
adjustment.  Five  relationships  were  considered: 
(1)  father  and  son;  (2)  nother  and  son;  (3)  father 
and  daughter;  (k)   nother  and  daughter;  and  (?)  teacher 
and  child. 

liaaes  of  the  forty  children  were  obtained  from 
school  administrators,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
parents  and  children  who  had  already  been  interviewed. 
These  children  were  unselected  except  that  each  child 
had  to  be  living  with  both  parents. 

In  t  ui  presence  of  the  interviewor  the  children 
were  asked  to  respond  to  the  questions  of  the  Califor- 
nia ;e3t  o£  Personality.  lilenentary  Series,  and  their 
parents  were  asked  to  answer  those  questions  as  they 
thought  their  particular  child  would  answer  them.  The 
children,  but  not  the  parents,  were  also  requested  to 
fill  in  the  interests  and  activities  part  of  tho  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Whon  parent  and  child  interviews  were  completed, 
two  touchers  for  each  of  sixteen  of  the  children  inter- 
viewed wore  asked  to  respond  to  the  questions  of  the 
test  as  they  thought  each  particular  child  would  respond. 
These  cases  for  teacher  judgments  wore  chosen  in  the 


following  manner:  the  eight  children  having  scores 
closest  to  parent  judgment  scores  became  the  "close" 
group  and  the  eight  children  whose  scores  varied  the 
most  from  scores  of  parent  estimation  becane  the  "di- 
vergent" group. 

Raw  scores  for  child  responses  and  for  parent  es- 
timates of  those  responses  were  computed  from  the  te3t 
blanks.  Tabulation  was  made  as  to  the  number  of  moth- 
ers and  the  number  of  fathers  overestimating  or  under- 
estimating child  scores  for  each  of  the  twelve  sub- 
tests and  for  each  of  the  two  main  parts  of  the  test. 
Pearson  product-moment  coefficients  of  correlation  were 
computed  between  parent  and  child  scores  for  the  sub- 
tests and  main  divisions  of  the  test  in  order  that 
specific  areas  of  parent-child  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment might  be  observed. 

Teacher  estimates  Tor  the  small  -p^oups  were  handled 
in  the  same  manner  except  that  comparisons  were  also 
made  between  parent  and  teacher  estimates.  Individual 
case  studies  for  these  sixteen  children  were  made  and 
considered. 

When  data  were  analyzed  several  conclusions  became 
evident t 

1.  Parents  were  likely  to  underestimate  child 

feelings  concerning  self  adjustment.   In  ranking 

the  accuracy  of  parent  estimates  from  high  to  low 


the  father-son  relationship  was  the  closest  with 
mother-son,  mother-daughter,  and  father-daughter 
following  in  the  order  named. 

2.  Data  indicated  that  whan  the  child's 
feelings  concerning  his  social  adjustment  were 
considered  his  parents  wore  likely  to  overesti- 
mate those  reelings.  The  ranking  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  parent  estimates  of  feelings  in  this  cate- 
gory was  from  high  to  low  as  follows:  father-son, 
mother-son,  mother-daughter ,  and  father-daughter. 

3.  Parent  estimates  of  child  responses  we-'e 
noro  accurate  when  the  questions  involved  social 
adjustment  than  when  feelings  regarding  self  ad- 
justment were  considered. 

k.     When  close  and  divergent  groups  as  con- 
cerned parent  estimates  and  child  scores  wore  con- 
sidered, relationship  trends  were  the  same  for  the 
close  Group  as  for  the  ;;roup  of  forty  children  as 
a  whole.  Parents  in  the  divergent  group,  however, 
seemed  likely  to  underestimate  children  more  than 
nost  parents  on  sub-tests  dealing  with  self  adjust- 
ment and  to  underestimate  rather  than  to  overesti- 
mate when  social  adjustment  was  considered. 

5.  The  two  teachers  interviewed  were  likely 
to  overestimate  child  responses  in  areas  of  both 


self  adjustment  and  social  adjustment, 
close  and  divergent  groups  as  defined  above 
were  compared,  teacher  overer.tination  for  the 
divergent  sroup  vari   greater  in  social  adjust- 
than  in  self  adjustnent. 


